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It was with great sadness that we 
learned of the death of Russ Thomas, 
just after our January issue had gone 
to press. Russ had a long association 
with PANORAMA and his column 
‘‘Rambling With Russ” was a peren- 
nial favorite with our readers. His 
serious illness finally made it impos- 
sible for him to continue his writing, 
but we had already planned to satisfy 
our many readers’ requests by reprint- 
ing some of his memorable, nostalgic 
pieces on Bucks County, the first 
scheduled for our upcoming annual 
Doylestown issue in March. 

We can think of no greater tribute 
we can pay to Russ’ long journalistic 
career and his love of Bucks County 
than to repeat his best columns period- 
ically for a new generation of Bucks 
Countians and others all over the 
country who share his abiding interest 
in our historic and beautiful area. In 
PANORAMA, at least, Russ will con- 
tinue his ‘‘rambling.”’ 

There’s a prevailing sentiment 
among Upper Bucks residents that the 
rest of the county ignores them except 
at tax time. That certainly isn’t true 
here at PANORAMA! 

One of the most colorful pages in 
local history is explored in Mary 
Curtis’ article ‘‘Rafting Over,’’ which 
deals with lumbering and rafting on 
the Delaware in earlier days. June 
Stefanelli gives us a look at Bill 
Amey’s unique museum, while Bryna 
N. Paston introduces us to the cele- 
brated Dr. Ifor Jones and his Cantata 
Singers and the unusual Frantz family 
of Kung Fu teachers — all part of the 
Upper Bucks community. And for 
shopping buffs, this month’s Nutshell 
Guide is to the Quakertown area. 

From the opposite end of the county, 
a novel approach to teaching the arts 
(Continued on next page) 
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in the Neshaminy School District is 
reported on by Barbara Ryalls, and the 
legendary and controversial Bristol 
politician and businessman, ‘‘Boss’’ 
Grundy, lives again in a profile by 
Louise McMahon. 

Also in this issue, PANORAMA 
responds to readers’ requests by ex- 
pressing its position on the tax mess 
which has brought Bucks County once 
again to national attention — this time 
for ridicule rather than the customary 
interest and praise. 

Our ongoing columns, ‘too, provide 
their usual harvest of ideas and infor- 
mation to round out an issue we 
believe will give our readers many 
interesting hours these wintry cold 
days and evenings while waiting for 
the benign face of Spring to reappear. 


Move 


Cordially, 


Lj berte... 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


PHILIP B. LITTLE is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia College of Art, where 
he majored in illustration. Previously, 
he studied illustration and photog- 
raphy at Bucks County Community 


College, where he received awards in 
photography and painting. Currently 
employed in the Advertising Depart- 
ment of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Dela- 
ware Valley Group, where he is re- 
sponsible for layout and design of 
retail advertisements, he also does 
freelance assignments. He is a resi- 
dent of Newtown. 

LOUISE McMAHON, of Ottsville, 
was a reporter for the Philadelphia 
Bulletin for 20 years, prior to her 
current assignment as a reporter and 
feature writer for the Allentown 
Morning Call. She is also an area 
correspondent for The New York 
Times. 

LARRY D. MILLER returned to 
photography and filmmaking after ten 
years in clothing manufacturing when 
the plant in which he was employed 
was destroyed by fire. Among his 
current projects are a documentary 
film and editing a novel. A graduate 
of Drexel University, and a native of 
Quakertown, he now lives in Coopers- 
burg. i 
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We find homes 
for executives 
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personal attention 
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living requirements 


Du 
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Speaking 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


cess = 


MENT, 


BUCKS COUNTY STYLE 


Bucks County’s fiscal woes, brought 
to light during the legitimate furore 
over a proposed (and unprecedented) 
126 percent increase in real estate 
taxes for 1977 over the 15.5 mills for 
1976, and a whopping budget proposal 
of $54.5 million, made certain facts 
abundantly clear: 

1. The County Commissioners, im- 
mediately past and present, and of 
both political parties, have been woe- 
fully remiss in their management of 
funds entrusted to them by the tax- 
payers, and indeed appear to operate 
on the principle that the public trough 
is bottomless. 

2. County spending by departments 
has not been properly reviewed or kept 
within budget guidelines. 

3. Bucks County’s fiscal and ac- 
counting procedures are still in the 
horse-and-buggy era while its budget 
and range of services have long ago 
escalated into the modern era and the 
realm of big business. 

4. The existing political structure is 
woefully outdated and in need of a 
complete overhaul, preferably through 
a Home Rule Charter. The current 
form of two majority and one minority 
commissioner, with its broad executive 
and legislative powers, minimal fiscal 
accountability and lack of recall ma- 
chinery, is patently inadequate to 
protect the needs, interests and purses 
of Bucks County taxpayers. 

5. Sizeable increases in county per- 
sonnel and payroll have occurred since 
the new Republican majority took 
office last January, despite being 
warned that the 15.5 mills real estate 


tax millage for 1976 was based on a 
‘“‘bare-bones’’ budget. (Depending on 
whose figures one gives credence to, 
at least 39 and as many as 250 extra 
employes are involved.) With a payroll 
already almost doubled in the five 
years preceding, through both growth 
and unionization, one can only con- 
clude that political patronage was an 
overriding consideration, rather than 
concern for good government or fiscal 
responsibility. Question: why didn’t 
the minority commissioner speak out 
on this? 

6. The $2.1 million transfer of 
federal revenue sharing funds to oper- 
ating funds in order to escape bank- 
ruptcy in 1975, while apparently legal, 
was nevertheless a fiscally and politi- 
cally devious move on the part of the 
preceding Democratic majority com- 
missioners. The proper question from 
taxpayers is: why wasn’t the minority 
commissioner aware of the deficit and 
why didn’t he alert the public? 

7. Federal and state mandated serv- 
ices and capital improvements are 
being forced on the county without full 
funding allocated from Harrisburg and 
Washington. If either the state or 
federal government wants programs 
implemented, it must pay the costs. 

8. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties are using the county 
government for partisan power politics 
and financial gain at the expense of the 
overburdened taxpayers of all political 
persuasions. 

The strategy of the Republican Com- 
missioners in waiting until virtually 

(Continued on page 11) 
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zFanorama’ s Pantry 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


LOVE LETTER 


Ladies! Save all those love letters tied up 
neatly in pink ribbon and stored in the recesses 
of your attic and your heart. You never know if 
one of the writers will go down in history and his 
letter may become priceless! It happened to 
Annis Boudinot Stockton. George Washington’s 
‘‘love letter” to her is on exhibition at the David 
Library of the American Revolution at Washing- 
ton.Crossing. 

Also on exhibit are original letters, documents 
and books from the libraries of George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
Marquis DeLafayette, John Hancock and others. 

The David Library is open to the public free of 
charge Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. No appointment is necessary for re- 
searchers or visitors. 

Additional information or research assistance 
may be obtained by contacting the library at 
P. O. Box 48, Washington Crossing, Pa. 18977. 

a 


FIREWOOD FACTS 


If your stack of firewood is getting lower and 
lower after much use these last few bitter cold 
weeks, and if you’re reading the ads to find the 
best buy around to replenish it . .. WARNING! 
WARNING! Many dealers are advertising and 
selling firewood by the ‘‘face cord,” ‘‘home 
cord,” and ‘‘truckload,’’ according to Raymond 
J. Kerstetter, Pennsylvania Agriculture Secre- 
tary. All of these are illegal under the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Standard Weights and Mea- 
sures Regulations. The Department is respon- 
sible for the regulation of quantity in firewood 
sales. In some reported instances, dealers are 
selling truckloads using one size truck for 
demonstration purposes and then delivering a 
smaller truck full of wood. 

“The consumer should ask for firewood by 
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BATIK — AN 
ANCIENT CRAFT 


The origin of the craft of batik is unknown, but 
it has been used as a method of decorating:cloth 
for many centuries. The first batiks were prob- 
ably made in Egypt or China. From there the 
craft spread to Persia, India and other countries 
as the population migrated. One of the earliest 
preserved examples of batik Indian screens 
dates from 710 A.D. to 794 A.D. and shows a 
perfection of design that would indicate a highly 
developed art. 

Batik comes from a word that means to draw 
and write. Batiks are written with a tool called 
the tjaunting, traditionally made with a copper 
reservoir to hold the wax attached to a bamboo 
handle. 

Basically, the process consists of stretching a 
piece of fabric over a frame, outlining the area 
that is to be dyed with hot wax and covering the 
rest of the fabric with wax. The material is then 
immersed in cold water until the wax hardens 
and then the fabric is dipped in a dye vat. The 
wax is removed, leaving other areas of the cloth 
to be dyed different colors by the same process. 

The traditional method outlines the design 
with hot wax, letting the wax harden, dying the 
piece, then drying the fabric. More wax is 
applied, even over the wax from the first step, 
continuing the process until all the dyes have 
been applied. Only then is all the wax removed 
at one time. Greater harmony of color is 
achieved this way due to the fact that each color 
is dyed over the previous one and in this 
manner, they become more closely related. E 


the cord or a fraction of a cord,’’ Kerstetter 
said, ‘‘and must get a receipt from the dealer 
for the amount sold.”’ 

Section 23.107 of Title 70, Pennsylvania Code 
requires that ‘‘wood for fuel shall be sold by the 
cord of 128 cubic feet, or fraction thereof, and 
shall be accompanied by a statement or invoice 
certifying the amount sold and presented to the 
buyer or his designee at the time of delivery or 
billing.” (In case your calculator isn’t handy, 
that figures out to a neatly stacked pile which 
measures 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high!) 

Kerstetter said that Bureau of Standard 
Weights and Measures’ inspectors are checking 
all dealers throughout the commonwealth to 
insure compliance with the law. 

Complaints about sales and quantities of 
wood in any lots other than cords or fractions of 
cords should be reported to the Bureau of 
Standard Weights and Measures by writing c/o 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 2301 
N. Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120, or 
by calling 717:787-9089. a 


CHERRIES JUBILEE 


Hear ye! Hear ye! George Washington is 
celebrating his 245th birthday! (Better him than 
me! As it is, I want to forget the next one. . .) 
Back in 1778, George celebrated his 46th birth- 
day at Valley Forge. It was the first time he was 
feted publicly (and Martha was there!) This year 
the Montgomery County Convention & Visitors 
Bureau is holding its fourth annual Cherries 
Jubilee Weekend February 19-21 to celebrate 
George’s birthday with special activities. 

The ladies of the Valley Forge Historical 
Society will again bake a birthday cake from 
Martha’s own recipe. All visitors to the Museum 
on Monday, February 21 will be offered a slice. 
On Sunday and Monday, there will be recitals on 
the 58 bells of the famous Washington Memorial 
Carillon. At the Park itself, you may begin by 
watching a film about Valley Forge in the audi- 
torium. Check at the Reception Center for word 
of which buildings are open and will have living 
history programs going on. Weather permitting 
(although bad weather never stopped George!), 
special holiday weekend tours of the Park will 
run every half hour from the Reception Center. 
Bus tours to Philadelphia and the Brandywine 
area will also be available. Military encamp- 
ment and demonstrations of camp life will take 
place at the Park all three days. (Anyone want to 
enlist?) Presiding over all will be George and 
Martha, enjoying daily serenades at Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters. 

King of Prussia Plaza will host ‘‘Washington’s 
Birthday Bash’’ on Saturday, February 19. 
Admission is free and the dance will feature 
informal dress and a big band and should be the 
highlight of entertainment during the weekend. 

After the dance, stroll among craft demonstra- 
tions at a day-long Colonial Market on Sunday, 
February 20 at the George Washington Motor 
Lodge. Area hotels are offering special weekend 
plans chock full of cherry goodies. Check the 
Visitors Bureau for details on the hotel plans and 
last-minute information on Cherries Jubilee in 
Valley Forge Country. Sounds like a ‘‘cherry 
good time” . . . see you there! 


CAMERA BUGS’ DELIGHT 


Bucks is beautiful summer or winter. Dust off 
that camera, put on your galoshes and head off 
into the countryside. When snow covers the 
landscape, it adds interest to the many points of 
historical importance in Washington Crossing 
State Park. The white hills and the frozen river 
bring to life a picture of Christmas night in 1776 
when Washington’s little army struggled across 
the Delaware to victory in Trenton. 

The tree shadows on the Thompson-Neely 
house, in the Bowman’s Hill section of the park, 
make pleasing patterns on the stone walls when 
caught in the proper lighting from the sun. A 
skylight filter for color film is useful to warm the 
shadows on the snow and the grays and browns 
of winter woods. For black and white film, a 
yellow K2 filter helps to bring out the texture of 
the snow and gives tone to the sky. Black light- 
ing is often very effective for snow scenes. 

Try shooting covered bridges, which are more 
visible in the winter then when hidden by 
summer foliage, and better angles can be 
obtained. A long shot is often more pictorial, 
showing the beautiful windblown cloud forma- 
tions of winter skies. 

Don’t forget people in your pictures. Brighly 
clad skaters on the lagoon in Washington Cross- 


ing State Park and the numerous other ponds. 


and lakes in the county make attractive pictures. 
Bucks County abounds with winter scenes, so 
shoot ’em while they’re cold . . . or white! at 


CHEESE CARE 


Don’t be cheesy with your wrappings when 
storing these delicious cheeses left over from 
entertaining. Most hard cheeses will keep a few 
weeks after you buy it at the store, but proper 
temperature and a tight wrapping to prevent air 
contamination are the keys to preventing 
spoilage. 

Hard cheese such as cheddar, swiss and 
mozzarella are cured for a few months by cheese 
manufacturers. They are cut and wrapped in 
various films by retail stores or prepackaged by 
processors. 

The greatest concern is mold contamination 
from the air, because cheese provides an excel- 
lent medium for growth. Keep cheese tightly 
wrapped in plastic or other film to minimize 
exposure to air. 

Do not keep hard cheese out of the refriger- 
ator for more than a few minutes. Cheese dries 
out when exposed to air and heat and that causes 
fat to melt and the cheese surface to become 
oily. 

Cheese should be kept at a temperature of 40 
degrees F. Freezing cheese is not recommended 
unless the cheese will be used for cooking 
because that process changes the body and 
texture of cheese. 

Any cheese wrapped in a heat-sealed film 
should be used within two weeks of purchase. 
Cheese wrapped in vacuum pack films will keep 


FROZEN YOGURT — 
NEW LOVE AFFAIR? 


In this traditional month of love you hear all 
kinds of love stories, but here is a new one. 
Frozen yogurt is capturing the hearts of people 
all across the country. Curl-topped frozen yogurt 
cones are being consumed by a broad spectrum 
of people ranging from Wall Street bankers to 
blue-jeaned teens. 

Four years ago in Cambridge’s Harvard 
Square, William Silverman began selling the 
already popular cultured-milk product in a 
frozen form in his small shop called the Spa. 
From the Spa, the trend of frozen yogurt worked 
its way to Manhattan’s trendy Bloomingdale’s 
and is now traveling across the South and West. 

To make the frozen product, yogurt and stabil- 
izers, plus any number of flavors, are mixed in 
soft-ice cream machines. Ten minutes later, a 
thick, soft, creamy swirl appears. Since the 
different brands of yogurt that go into the 
machine vary greatly, so do the creamy swirls. 

Frozen yogurt is just the latest excitement in 
the general yogurt boom. In 1975 Americans ate 


200,000 tons of it, nearly $300 million worth — 
up from $25 million in 1967. 

Yogurt is credited with nearly universal 
virtues by food faddists. They say it improves 
the work of the digestive tract and prolongs life. 
Some women believe it makes an excellent face 
mask. Scientists make no such claims, although 
doctors do sometimes prescribe yogurt for 
patients taking antibiotics. Those drugs indis- 
criminately destroy bacteria in the intestinal 
tract, and yogurt supposedly replaces them. 
Skim-milk yogurt is a good low-calorie source of 
protein, calcium and phosphorus, too. (Unless 
flavorings and fruits are added, then the calories 
shoot up!) 

Yogurt’s main virtue is its taste, however, 
according to some very cultivated palates. ‘‘It is 
a sensational ingredient for cooking,” says 
gourmet Craig Claiborne. And food critic Gail 
Greene says that she breakfasts on yogurt 
“every disciplined morning,’’ adding ‘‘yogurt is 
definitely a best friend — but not a lover.” W 


LIBERTY 7 TREES 

A permanent symbol of the Bicentennial cele- 
bration for future generations can be found in 
New Jersey. A ‘‘Liberty Tree’’ has been growing 
in each of 350 municipalities in New Jersey since 
April 17, 1976. The trees are Red Oaks, the 
official State tree. 

The Liberty Tree Project was initiated by the 
New Jersey Bicentennial Commission, which 
also has arranged to have the exact location of 
each tree noted in the State Archives. The Com- 
mission hopes the trees will be the focal point of 
celebrations during the Tercentenary Era. 

The Commission urges every Liberty Tree 
Committee, which has not already done so, to 
forward in the immediate future the exact loca- 
tion of its tree to: Mrs. Patricia E. Gibson, 
Liberty Tree Chairman, 39 Dartmouth Road, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 07046. Long may their 
branches wave! E 


LINCOLN’S VISIT TO BUCKS 


Little is written about Abrham Lincoln in the 
history of Bucks County. However, in addition to 
February 12, his birthday, February 21 will also 
have a very special meaning to all of us. It was 
on that date in 1861 that Lincoln made, what 
historians say, was his only personal visit to 
Bucks County. 

He had left his home in Springfield, Illinois on 
February 11 after having been elected President 
of the United States the previous November. He 
was on his way to Washington to be inaugurated 
and was taking a roundabout journey through 
the northern states. 

Lincoln traveled across New Jersey on the 
morning of the 21st, arrived in Trenton at lunch- 
time and spent three or four hours there. After 
addressing the New Jersey Legislature, his 
special train departed and crossed the Delaware 
into Bucks County. 

Although no stops were scheduled before 
Philadelphia, at 3:00 in the afternoon Lincoln 
had the train stop in Bristol so that he could 
address the large crowd assembled at the 
station. Lincoln spoke words of greetings and 
the train was soon out of sight after the brief 
stop. It was on to Philadelphia and then to 
Washington, where on March 4, 1861, Lincoln 
was inaugurated President. w 
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Lyrics 
of 
Love 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


The month of February stirs the romantic in all of us. Can anyone pick up just one 
valentine at a greeting card counter and stop there? It’s like trying to eat just one potato 
chip or one peanut . . . impossible! Most of us pore over those lyrics of love searching for 
just the right phrase that will say what is in our hearts but which we have difficulty putting 
into words. Happy hearts, sad hearts, lonely hearts, cold hearts . . . the poets have written 
of them all. Contemplate these thoughts of love from poets of the past and perhaps they will 


inspire you to write some of your own. 


“How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways.” 
Elizabeth Barret Browning 


“‘Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted 
blind. ” Shakespeare 


“I remember the way we parted, 
The day and the way we met; 
You hoped we were both brokenhearted 
And knew we should both forget.” 
A. C. Swinburne 


‘Absence, that common cure of love.” 
M. DeCervantes 


‘‘How cruelly sweet are the echoes that start 
When memory plays an old tune on the 
heart!” 

Elizabeth Cook 


‘“‘Love built on beauty, soon as beauty dies.”’ 
John Donne 


‘“‘To the hut of the peasant, or lordly hall, 
To the heart of the King, or humblest 
thrall, 

Sooner or late, love comes to all.” 

William Henry Drummond 


‘“‘So sweet love seemed that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn; 
So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never 
change. ”’ 
Robert Bridges 


“Love to faults is always blind, 
Always is to joy inclined, 
Lawless, wing’d and unconfined, 
And breaks all chains from every mind.”’ 
William Blake 


‘Alas, my love, you do me wrong 
To cast me off discourteously, 
When I have loved you for so long, 
Delighting in your company.”’ 
Anonymous 
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“Grief can take care of itself, but to get the 
full value of a joy, you must have somebody 
to divide it with.” 

Mark Twain 


“Do they miss me at home — do they 
miss me? 
‘Twould be an assurance most dear, 
To know that this moment some loved one 
Were saying, ‘‘I wish he were here.”’ 
Caroline Mason 


“Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the 
world go round!”’ 
Lewis Carroll 


‘Joy to forgive and joy to be forgiven 
Hang level in the balances of Love.’’ 
Richard Garnett 


‘‘We pardon to the extent that we love.” 
F. D. DeLa Rochefoucauld 


‘The longest day is in June, they say; 
The shortest in December. 
They did not come to me that way; 
The shortest I remember 
You came a day with me to stay, 
And filled my heart with laughter; 
The longest day — you were away — 
The very next day after.” 
George Birdseye 


‘“ *Tisn’t beauty, so to speak, nor good talk 
necessarily. It’s just IT. Some women'’ll stay 
ina man’s memory if they once walked down 
a street.”’ 

Rudyard Kipling 


‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


‘Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in his hand.” 
Robert Browning 
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Dear Editor: 

I admired and enjoyed your articles prior to 
the last election on the various candidates. In the 
same vein and in the interest of all Bucks 
Countians, I think you should publish your 
thoughts on the financial mess Bucks County has 
found itself in. It will take a little research and I 
think it is necessary as one of the leading publi- 
cations in the county — you owe it to your 
readers. 

We have subscribed to the magazine since its 
inception and I think it is the finest thing that 
has happened to the media in several years. 

I have been a Bucks County Republican for 50 
years but after the latest administration I don’t 
know what to do. I just hope Carter has the 
gumption to do something. As FDR said after 
the Hoover debacle, I don’t care what you do but 
try something. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Blair 

The Manor 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

Thank you (and your staff) for the exception- 
ally well done job you did in the publication of 
my short story, ‘‘The Good Samaritan.” My 
family and friends enjoyed reading it very much. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gary S. Foster 
Warrington, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

Great bouquets to you for the excellent 
political editorial (endorsements) in the Novem- 
ber PANORAMA! We feel it is about time the 
“‘silent majority’’ be heard especially in the case 
of Mr. Scott. 

Please renew our subscription to PANORAMA 
for another year to now run until October 1978. 
We are transported Pennsylvanians and appre- 
ciate PANORAMA for its good articles on our 
beloved Bucks County. 

Thank you for a great magazine and a cour- 
ageous editorial policy! 

Sincerely yours, 
Nancy Banis 

(Mrs. Benedict Banis) 
Wilmington, Del. 
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SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 7) 


the last minute to announce what they 
knew for months — namely, the $6 
million deficit — and on top of that, 
disclosure of a 126 percent increase in 
real estate taxes, raises some inter- 
esting questions. 

Did they delay in order to make the 
Democrats’ culpability seem greater 
so that they in turn could prove what 
‘‘good guys’’ they were by seeming to 
make large cuts in the whopping pro- 
posed budget, without really having to 
trim patronage already dispensed or 
planned? 

Or did they have in mind to set up a 
tax structure so prohibitive as to dis- 
courage future development in Bucks 
(as a counterpart to the no-growth 
policy they have been following)? 

Or are they really engaging in a 
form of political ‘‘doublespeak’? — 
verbally espousing a limited growth 
policy to achieve election, then after 
election decimating the planning com- 
mission and setting up a tax structure 
which would in effect guarantee the 
loss of additional farmlands to devel- 
opers via a further tax burden farmers 
would be unable to absorb? 

These questions arise because one 
cannot imagine experienced public 
officials so out of touch with reality 
that they would be unaware of the 
increased number of sheriff’s sales 
during the past year, and the fact that 
some area banks have admitted pri- 
vately to leaning over backwards not to 
foreclose on their clients’ mortgages, 
despite delayed or defaulting pay- 
ments. 

It was equally distressing to note 
that, true to form, the Republican 
Commissioners’ first suggestions of 
where budget cuts should be effected 
were, for the most part, in the realm of 
vital human services, without which 
the recipients would be left helpless 
and hopeless, and our society would 
bear the consequences. We did not see 
them suggest cutting any of their high- 
salaried political appointees from the 
payroll, or striking their well padded 
$2.5 million contingency fund (trans- 
lated *‘slush fund’’?) from the budget. 

The fact is, despite unprecedented 


public outrage and even under severe 
duress, they have callously passed a 
1977 real estate tax of 24.99 mills (61 
percent increase) providing the court 
will approve repayment of the $6 
million loan over a two-year period; if 
not, the millage will be 28.21 mills (82 
percent increase). And this during the 
worst economic period since the De- 
pression of the ’30’s. 

How does this compare to other 
county budgets? Montgomery County, 
for example, has a population of 
670,000 compared to Bucks County’s 
465,400. Their 1977 budget, adopted 
quietly on December 31, is $57 million; 
it requires a modest 2.13 mill increase 
in the real estate tax, bringing the total 
real estate millage to 16.5. Despite the 
small increase, the budget includes 
allowances for state mandated child 
welfare programs, higher expendi- 
tures for courts and law enforcement 
agencies, increases in human services 
to the aged and indigent, and a 4.2 
percent cost-of-living increase for the 
1800 county employes. 

Clearly, something is radically 


matching love seat 


wrong with Bucks County’s fiscal poli- 
cies, and we are relieved that the non- 
partisan Pennsylvania Economy 
League has at last been authorized to 
conduct a full review. (Had the Com- 
missioners accepted their services 
when first offered, we would have had 
a report in time for the 1977 budget. 
Did the Commissioners prefer to push 
through the ’77 budget before PEL 
could delve into it?) 

The PEL’s report and recommenda- 
tions will not be completed for two to 
three months. In the meantime, in 
PANORAMA’s opinion, a bipartisan 
citizen’s advisory panel should be ap- 
pointed immediately to keep tabs on 
how closely the 1977 budget is being 
adhered to, department by depart- 
ment, and to make monthly reports to 
the taxpayers on the panel’s findings. 

“The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance,’’ a patriot once said. In this 
instance, liberty is freedom from over- 
taxation, and if our elected officials 
cannot or will not represent us prop- 
erly, we must have ‘‘watchbirds’’ who 
will insure that they do. a 
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In the early 1760’s, a frontiersman of the upper Delaware Valley 
discovered a quick way to get his timber to market. He lashed 
together six pine logs the length of ships’ spars, and rode them 
through the white water, from the upper reaches of the river to 
Philadelphia. 


That simple method, repeated and refined over the next 150 years, 


provided millions of board feet for ships’ masts, spars, wharves, 
staves and railroad ties. It also opened up a wilderness to the north 
and brought a flourishing trade to Bucks County. 


Rafting was the first industry to unite the broad 


territory drained by the Delaware, having at least as 
much effect on the markets of the lower valley as on 


by Mary Curtis 


From Upper Black Eddy to Bristol, 
Bucks County catered 

to the colorful 

lumber/rafting industry 

for over 150 years. 
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fantastic and occasionally true. They talked of Hersh Horton, 


the lumbering area to the north. Philadelphia had, 
from its earliest days, been an important port and shipbuild- 
ing city. As rafting increased commerce, other cities grew up 
along the river, with Easton and Trenton developing into 
broad metropolitan districts. 

But the lives of the raftsmen who made that development 
possible cannot be dismissed in dry, economic terms. It was a 
rough, dangerous trade, attracting the most vigorous, 
fearless and colorful of men. 

Some were lumbermen, delivering their timber to market. 
Others were farmers and handymen, taking on seasonal work 
for the extra cash and a dash of excitement. A few were 
young boys enroute to a once-in-a-lifetime adventure. Others 
were full time rivermen, marking their lives by rapids they 
ran, taverns where they ‘“‘rafted over,” bridge piers they 
‘‘stove,’’ bad weather that plagued them, and old friends 
along the river. 


The tales they told, the folklore they left behind, was often 
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who upon bumping the new East Branch bridge remarked 
that he had hit every other pier on the Delaware and thought 
he would try his luck with that one. Of Zeel Ross, who lost his 
new false teeth overboard, only to have a catfish use them to 
bite off a fisherman’s bait. Of Alexander Rutledge, who con- 
vinced a naive contractor that his scrubby hemlock was 
‘‘knot’’ pine, later excusing himself by saying he had clearly 
stated it was ‘‘not pine.’’ Of Deacon Mitchell, who won a bet 
by racing his huge raft through the night, making nearly 200 
miles in less than two days. Of Tom Parsons, who brought a 
double raft through Trenton by steering head on into a bridge 
pier, separating the two rafts at the last moment and passing 
the pier on two sides. 

The first and most important of the raftsmen was Daniel 
Skinner. Rivermen called him the Lord High Admiral of the 
Delaware. 

In many ways, Skinner was a typical frontiersman: tough, 
creative, daring, always ready to move on to a new place or a 
new challenge. 

In his early 20’s, he moved from his native Connecticut to 
the wilderness of northeastern Pennsylvania, where he 
helped his father organize the Cushetunk settlement, 
earning a living by trading with settlers and Indians. When 
his father was killed, shot to death in the woods by an 
unknown murderer, the family broke up and Daniel went to 
sea. 

He became a sailor, working the West Indian trade routes. 
There, as his son Nathan wrote, ‘‘he learned the value of 
masts and spars for ships and concluded that they might be 
gotten down the Delaware River to Philadelphia.”’ 

At that time, stands of virgin white pine lined the banks of 
the upper Delaware, many trees reaching as high as 100 feet 
before branching out. They were ideal for ships’ masts, and 
Skinner was well aware they were just 200 miles upriver from 
Philadelphia. 

As early as 1700, Philadelphia had been a major shipbuild- 
ing city. By the 1760’s, when Skinner visited there, the ship- 
yards and exporters were providing 40 sawmills in the area 
with a thriving business. 

Back at Cushetunk in 1763, with a wife and a stepdaughter 
to support, Skinner decided to experiment with a new 
lumbering technique. 

The first attempt was disappointing. He cut several logs 
the size of ships’ masts, pushed them into the river and 
followed in a canoe. Some ran aground. He finally gave up 
and paddled home. 

The second try was more successful. This time he lashed 
six logs together with saplings, hung an oar on each end and 
rode aboard the raft while steering it. He enlisted the help of 
a forehand — remembered only as ‘ʻa very tall Dutchman’’ 
— to control the forward oar. Skinner, as steersman, worked 
the rear oar and acted as pilot. They reached Philadelphia in 
about a week’s time, and sold the raft for the equivalent of 
about $60 in today’s currency. 

In those days, $60 was a lot of money and, despite the 
hardship of walking home through the wilderness, Skinner 
decided his idea was worth pursuing and expanding. 

His next raft was made up of 20 spars. This time the fore- 


hand was Josiah Parks, a loud, boisterous fellow who, like 
Skinner himself, was a Connecticut Yankee and a former 
seaman. Their raft brought in about $250. 

For the next several years, Skinner and Parks floated rafts 
downstream whenever a freshet brought high enough water. 
Others followed suit, eventually expanding the size of their 
rafts to an average of 25 feet wide and 160 feet long. 

The men along the Delaware who imitated them dubbed 
Skinner ‘‘Lord High Admiral’’ of all the waters where a raft 
could be floated. They called Parks ‘‘Boatswain’’ or ‘‘Old 
Boson.”’ 

In tribute, every man who worked a raft first gained 
‘‘consent’’ from the Admiral, in return for a bottle of wine. 
When a man moved up from forehand to steersman, he for- 
feited another bottle. 

By the time the Admiral died in 1813, rafting was a full- 
scale industry all along the Delaware. And, by the 1830’s, an 
estimated 50 million feet of lumber and logs — as many as 
2,000 rafts — ran the Delaware every year. 

Business boomed, and in the process rivermen developed 
intricate skills, as well as a language all their own. 

“Eddies” in the Delaware were not whirlpools, as they 
were in other rivers. They were long, quiet stretches of 
water, undisturbed by rapids. 

A steersman’s shout of ‘‘Holt!’’ meant ‘‘stop pulling on 
your oar.” ‘‘Holt! T’other way!’’ meant ‘‘pull in the other 
direction.’’ An order of ‘‘Pennsylvanya’’ meant ‘‘pull to the 
right,’ toward the Pennsylvania shore. ‘‘Jersey’’ meant 
‘pull to the left,’’ although the left shore for part of the route 
was New York State, not New Jersey. 
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A riverman ‘“‘stove up” his raft when it 
wrecked against a bridge pier, a ferry or 

(as happened to one steersman) 

a fording circus elephant. When 

nightfall or a bad storm forced a raftsman to 
tie up and wait for better conditions, 

he ‘‘rafted over.” 


There were even phrases for special rafting problems. A 
riverman ‘‘stove up” his raft when it wrecked against a 
bridge pier, a ferry or (as happened to one steersman) a 
fording circus elephant. When nightfall or a bad storm forced 
a raftsman to tie up and wait for better conditions, he ‘‘rafted 
over.” 

By the middle of the 19th Century, few raftsmen took their 
lumber directly from forest to shipbuilder. The work became 
specialized, with some crews only taking small ‘‘colts’’ of 
timber from upriver branches to their confluence at Hancock, 
New York; there they were lashed together into double rafts 
called ‘‘fleets.’’ Others worked the long stretch of river 
between Hancock and Easton or Trenton. Still others steered 
through tricky areas such as Foul Rift, Welles or the Lacka- 
waxen Dam. Tug boats finished the job, pulling fleets against 
the tide, from Trenton to Philadelphia. 

Leonard LaBarre, a Bucks County man who worked the 
river below Upper Black Eddy, was one of the most famous of 
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those specialists, considered by many 
the best pilot on the river. Historian 
Charles T. Curtis, in a description of 
his 1852 rafting trip, recalled LaBarre 
vividly: 

‘‘Mr. LaBarre was a large man, 
some six feet tall, and of great 
strength. When he took hold of the oar 
four or five feet from the end and 
raised it above his head and moved 
across the raft, he would turn the fore 
end from right to left with the same 
ease and power as a pilot in a pilot 
house of a great steamer. 

‘‘Len LaBarre, as he was familiarly 
called, was a great talker and pos- 
sessed a wonderful command of langu- 
age. He had been a member of the 
legislature from Bucks County and 
could make a stump speech in a politi- 
cal campaign or preach a sermon at a 
religious meeting in a country school- 
house. 

‘Several persons were on our raft 
on a pleasure trip to Trenton, and Len 


interested everyone by recounting 


THE UNBELIEVABLE ASPEN 
WAGON: PRACTICALITY, COMFORT, 
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stories of his adventures on the river 
and pointing out objects of interest as 
the raft glided on, and especially when 
we came to the place where Washing- 
ton was said to have crossed that 
Christmas night and fought the Battle 
of Trenton.” 

Trained specialists though they 
were, raftsmen like LaBarre were no 
less tough, daring or boisterous than 
the Admiral and Old Bosun. Rafting 
was hard, physically demanding work, 
and it took a special kind of man to 
meet that challenge. Steering through 
heavy rapids and against strong cur- 
rents required strong bodies and split- 
second reactions. Novice forehands 
often complained that they were so 
tired from pulling on their oars that, by 
nightfall, they could no longer raise 
their arms. 

Veteran rivermen, however, often 
had energy to spare at the end of the 
day. For the most part, they were a 
rough-and-tumble lot, given to hard 


drinking, hard fighting and hard living. 


At Milford, Dingman’s, Easton, 
Upper Black Eddy and other rafting- 
over havens along the river, liquor and 
high spirits brought fist fights and 
rowdy antics with each spring freshet. 

Boney Quillen, a raftsman and 
sometime entertainer known as the 
‘Wit of the Delaware,” summed up 
rafting-over high jinks in the chorus of 
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one of his ditties: 

‘*And shove around the grog, boys, 

The chorus around the room, 

For we are boys that fear no noise 

Although we’re far from home.”’ 

That kind of reckless high spirits 
found its way into the Gebhart Hotel 
one night, when Gebhart made the 
mistake of serving soft-boiled eggs. 
Like small boys who could not resist a 
snowball fight, raftsmen took to throw- 
ing eggs at each other. Soft-boiled 
eggs ran down the walls, were crushed 
onto the floor. Even at the offer of a 
five dollar reward, no one would tell 
the landlord who started it. 

At times, it went beyond mischief to 
violence. Scrapping — as their grap- 
pling, slugging, kicking style of fight- 
ing was called — was a common form 
of entertainment. 

Perhaps the best known of all the 
scrappers along the river were the 
Hawleys. The father, Lew, and his four 
sons were massive, powerfully-built 
men, who were remarkably agile for 
their size. The biggest, Warner, was a 
six-foot-one mountain of a man, weigh- 
ing in at nearly 230 pounds. Oscar, the 
smallest, stood about six feet tall. All 
were impressive blue-eyed blonds 
who, like most raftsmen, wore their 
whiskers long and full. 

One of their better-known scraps 
took place at Grinner’s Rafting Hotel, 
Upper Black Eddy. Oscar and his 
father were spending the night there, 
and so were the Ross brothers. The 
Ross boys, in search of amusement, 
convinced a strapping raftsman named 
Terry Fox to pick a fight with young 
Hawley. Meanwhile, the Rosses locked 
the door to the sitting room where Lew 
was reading his paper. 

Oscar quickly got the upper hand. 
But, when the Rosses jumped in to 
help Fox, the balance shifted and he 
took a terrible beating. Lew heard the 
commotion in the next room, and tried 
to open the locked door. When it didn’t 
budge, he used a heavy chair to break 
it down. Brandishing the remains of 
the chair, he chased his son’s three 
attackers into the night. 

Contrary to their reputation, how- 
ever, not all the men who rode the 
rafts were hard drinking, hard fighting 
types. Some — particularly those who 


piloted their own timber to market — 
were distinctly serious-minded about 
their trade. 

Colonel Calvin Skinner, the Ad- 
miral’s grandson, was cut from that 
mold. (Unlike the Admiral, he earned 
his rank by serving in the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia.) Calvin, who took his 
first raft downriver in 1811 when he 
was just 12 years old, was a dominant 
personality in the industry for half a 
century. 

Words like integrity and industri- 
ousness were used again and again to 
describe the Colonel. Charles T. 
Curtis, a family friend, wrote, ‘‘Colo- 
nel Skinner was a man of more than 
ordinary intellect . . . (who) was strong 
in his opinion of right and wrong and 
abhorred every evil habit, always 
assuring younger members of the 
family that his long and healthy life 
was due to temperate habits.”’ 

The Skinners, from the Admiral 
down through Colonel Calvin’s sons, 
the fourth generation to make a career 
of rafting, were public-spirited men, 
often described by contemporaries as 
honorable and upright. Bessie Skinner, 
the last of the family with a firm recol- 
lection of rafting, was fond of boasting 
of the high reputation of the Skinner 
men and their crews. ‘‘Father,’’ she 
once wrote a friend, ‘‘kept a very strict 
hand on his men not to have any dis- 
turbances or destruction.”’ 

Bessie’s father was Volney Skinner. 
Along with his brother, Milton, he was 
the last of the rafting Skinners. 

Volney took his first raft down the 
river when he was 12, and moved up 
from forehand to steersman at the age 
of 18. Milton began his career at 14, 
becoming a steersman at 17. 

In his middle 30’s Milton quit the 
river and devoted himself to the 
family’s sawmill and lumbering inter- 
ests. But Volney continued to run as 
many as six rafts a year for 45- years. 
He became known as one of the few 
latter day lumbermen who took his 
own timber all the way from forest to 
market. 

Considering the danger and excite- 
ment which was so much a part of 
rafting, written accounts left by rafts- 
men themselves seem strangely matter 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE SINGERS’ MAESTRO 


by Bryna N. Paston 


The audience settles down as 
the maestro raises his baton. 
Magically, he commands his per- 
formers into song. Music pours 
forth, transforming the stillness 
into a glorious burst of sound. 

Dr. Ifor Jones is the tall, im- 
posing figure behind the baton. 
A man of stately bearing, Dr. 
Jones has known a. long and dis- 
tinguished career in music. He is 
a solo organist, conductor, com- 
poser, teacher and student of 
church music. 

For 30 years he was conductor 
and music director of the inter- 
nationally-known Bach Festival 
in Bethlehem. Since he resigned from that position in 1969, he founded the 
Cantata Singers of Quakertown. 

‘‘When I came here I expected to write on various aspects of the performance 
of Bach. I had not expected to do much conducting. I was hoping to engage in 
clinics throughout America on church music,” Dr. Jones recalled. ‘But after 
being here a year, friends persuaded me to start a group. Before I knew it I was 
conducting again. That’s how the Cantata Singers were born. 

“At each season, we give three Sundays to auditions. | travel to all the local 
communities to hear their singers. Lansdale, Doylestown, Souderton and so on. 
We are open to anyone as long as they like serious music.”’ 

These singers are simply people who sing well. The auditioning process does 
bring out the best. The Cantata Singers perform three programs every season. 
Last year, their first was lessons and carols which they presented in six local 
towns. The second was the choral works of Bach and oratorios of Handel, and the 
third program in the Spring was very early European music plus contemporary 
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American music. 

“That was our Bicentennial contri- 
bution,’’ Dr. Jones said. ‘‘We did 
early music by composers of New 
England and then some contemporary 
music by living American composers. I 
try to include something by Aaron 
Copeland because I like his works a 
great deal.” 

Cantata means a fairly short work 
for one or more soloists and orchestra, 
very often with chorus. An oratorio 
uses choruses, soloists and instru- 
ments to tell a story in music but 
without the theatrical action of an 
opera. 

‘At the moment I want to continue 
my work with the Singers here so that 
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The audience settles down as the maestro 
raises his baton. Magically, he commands his 
Cantata Singers into song. Ifor Jones conducts 
serious music to enjoy and appreciate. He 
travels to all the local communities to audition 
singers. 


we may invite a larger and larger audi- 
ence,” Dr. Jones said. ‘‘This country 
is going through a period in which we 
are deluged by something called rock 
music. It is popular music and it is 
meant to entertain. The Cantata 
Singers do not want to entertain as 
such, but rather, they do serious music 
to enjoy.” 

It is necessary to educate people so 
they may learn to enjoy and appreciate 
serious music. Slowly, the pendulum 
swings, turning us in a different direc- 
tion, according to Dr. Jones. He is 
hopeful that serious music will soon 


find greater audiences. 

‘‘The music departments in colleges 
and universities are beginning to make 
the impression felt among their stu- 
dents,’’ he said. ‘‘It is a slow process. 
The entertainment idea is still with us. 
The Broadway musical is still with us. 
Indeed, there is a place for it. It is 
important. Entertainment is impor- 
tant. But so is serious music. 

‘‘Television isn’t doing its best,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘I hear good music mostly 
from Channel 12, not from the com- 
mercial stations. They have the capac- 
ity to do so. 

“For me, in South Wales where I 
grew up, in the coal fields, people sang 
folk songs. Folk songs of all countries. 
They helped us work. 
They were a part of 
our lives. Good music 
was encouraged and 
recommended in my 
home town. My par- 
ents were members of 
a local singing society 
for years. Parents can 
be a tremendous in- 
fluence, you know.”’ 

With traces of his 
Welsh accent still evi- 
dent, Dr. Jones spoke 
of his early musical 
training. 

a “ʻI graduated from 
the Royal Academy of 
Music in London,” he 
said. ‘‘And I studied the organ under 
Sir Stanley Marchant of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I studied orchestral con- 
ducting with Sir Henry Wood, the dis- 
tinguished British conductor.’’ 

Dr. Jones later took on the position 
of coach at the opera house in Covent 
Garden and conducted the British 
Opera while they were on tour. 

In 1928, he toured the United States 
as a solo organist and then accepted a 
teaching position at Rutgers Univer- 
sity to instruct harmony, counterpoint 
and composition. 

During his years at Rutgers, he 
played the complete organ works of 
Bach and in 1931, he founded the 
Handel Choir in Westfield, New 
Jersey, presenting the oratorios of 
Handel and various choral works by 
Bach. 


In 1938, he came to Bethlehem to 
direct their annual Bach Festival. 

‘The Bach Choir has been alive 
since the turn of the century,” Dr. 
Jones said. “‘It is composed of all local 
people. They came from everywhere, 
Philadelphia, Chester, Kutztown, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey and so on. It 
is a learning and performing experi- 
ence for them. I engaged, for our 
annual festivals, well-known singers in 
the country to do the solo work. Mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra played. Our audience came 
from all over the world, even Japan. 
We gave a full weekend of concerts, 
two weekends in a row.” 

Dr. Jones also founded a Bach 
Chorale for young people in Bethle- 
hem and directed the Tudor Singers. 
He taught at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in Baltimore, chaired its 
church music department, directed the 
Madrigal Singers and the institution’s 
Chorus, and conducted the Student 
Orchestra. 

For ten years, Dr. Jones conducted 
the New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia and he taught church music 
and conducted at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. From time to time, he 
participates in church music seminars 
and he often returns to London as 
guest conductor. 

“I composed two string quartets, a 
number of choral Christmas pieces, 
some organ music and songs,” Dr. 
Jones admitted modestly. ‘‘But I like 
conducting best.” 

During his 30 years with the Bach 
Festival in Bethlehem, Dr. Jones was 
responsible for presenting 145 great 
Church Cantata works. Thirty of those 
were introduced not only to Bethle- 
hem, but to the American continent for 
the first time. Many of these were 
edited and published by Dr. Jones. 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem sang 
twice in Carnegie Hall, once in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
several times at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. They appeared at 
Boston’s Symphony Hall and in Balti- 
more with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Dr. Jones reflects quietly on his past 
achievements and speaks enthusiasti- 
cally about the future. What is about to 
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happen tomorrow is the foundation for 
Dr. Jones’ activity today. The past has 
provided him with great honors and 
invaluable experience. He looks for- 
ward to translating that into future 
success. 

‘The last two seasons the Cantata 
Singers have performed in the com- 
munity high school and the response 
has increased greatly,’’ the conductor 
said proudly. ‘‘I will continue here as 
long as I can. No, I have no thoughts of 
retiring. The active musician never 
gives up.” 

In his spare moments, Dr. Jones 
takes to his lifelong hobby of photog- 
raphy. His camera always accom- 
panies him on his travels. 

“I like to travel and record what I 
see,” he said. ‘‘There are so many 
places in this country to see, and in 
other countries too. You know differ- 
ent cultures and you know the activi- 
ties of their people. 

‘“‘Cathedrals are my second love. I 
came from a country of grand cathe- 
drals, you know. If you want to know 


Entertainment is important. 
But so is serious music. 


the present, you first of all must know 
the past.” 

In terms of parents influencing their 
children, Dr. Jones certainly passed 
along his passion for music. 

‘“My one daughter, Dilys, is a dis- 
tinguished soprano in New York and 
her husband is the organist and choir- 
master in a church there,” he said. 
‘She came and sang at the Bach Festi- 
val one time. And my other daughter, 
Gwyneth, plays the violin. I have five 
grandchildren, you know.”’ 

Dr. Ifor Jones is a true musician. He 
lives his music every minute of the 
day. It is a lifestyle that he wouldn’t 
change, even if he could. 

‘‘My favorite music? Well, it goes 
back all the way to the Middle Ages,” 
he smiled. ‘‘It’s Bach. I’ve spent most 
of my life with Bach. But then, it’s 
Handel too. I was brought up with 
Handel. They have been my lifelong 
friends.” E 
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by Bryna N. Paston 


The Frantz’ of Quakertown repre- 
sent the typical middle class suburban 
American family. Mother and father, 
Nancy and Bob. Son, Steven, 18 and 
daughter, Sabrina, 11. They live and 
work and conduct their daily lives like 
most of us, and all of them are quali- 
fied Kung Fu instructors in their own 
Kung Fu school. 

Well, not so typical you say? True, 
but at the very least, interesting. 

‘‘Our son wanted my wife and me to 
come down here to the school, stop in 
and perhaps take a course,” explained 
Bob Frantz, a quiet man who looks 
more like he belongs in a casual but 
subdued sport jacket than in a black 
Kung Fu outfit. ‘“‘This was about a 


year and a half ago. Well, we finally 
gave in and decided to try it. All of us 
started taking a class together. 

‘Then late last October, about a 
year ago, the fellow who owned the 
franchise for the school told me half of 
it was available. Before I had a chance 
to make up my mind about buying 
half, he came back and said I could 
have the whole thing. So we bought 
m- 

Their head instructor, John Wen- 
inger, a third degree black belt from 
Bethlehem, gave the Frantz’ a speedy 
six-month course to enable them to 
become instructors. 

““An average student takes the 
instructor course two hours a week for 
a total of 72 hours,” Bob said. ‘‘We 
were anxious so we put in over four 
hours a week in six months and that 
included weekends too. It is a very 
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hard program and takes a lot of time, 
but it is necessary to be sure you are 
qualified. You might ask your students 
to do an exercise ten times, but as 
instructor you must have the endur- 
ance yourself to do it 100.” 

By day, Bob is assistant regional 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Parks. He has been in that position 
for over 15 years. He covers some 40 
parks and picnic areas in the Eastern 
half of the state and is in charge of 
maintenance, repairs and reviewing 
construction. 

His wife Nancy has been with 
Aquarium Pharmaceuticals, a local 
company that makes medication for 
fish, for four years. She was recently 
promoted to office manager. 

Steven Frantz is a senior at Penn- 
ridge High School and upon gradua- 
tion he may open another Kung Fu 
school. 

When the Frantz’ come home from 
their respective daily activity, they 
change into their other life. Bob 
spends four to five nights a week at his 
school and Nancy can be found there at 
least two nights. Bob, Nancy and the 
kids are all instructors even though it 
is quite unusual for a child Sabrina’s 
age to achieve that status. 

Sabrina is more serious about life 
than most 11-year-olds. Her Kung Fu 
is important to her and she works hard 
at perfection. Her friends understand 
most of the time but even if they don’t, 
that doesn’t stop Sabrina. She is quite 
an independent young girl. 

‘‘When we did our training, Sabrina 
came with us,’’ Bob said. ‘‘She did 


(Continued on next page) 
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exactly what we did, the floor training 
as well as the written homework. 
When it came time to take the test, she 
asked if she could, too. I said no. She 
was too young to be an instructor. 
However, Weninger told her to go 
ahead and take the test. Afterward, he 
awarded her the rank of instructor on 
how well she did. Sabrina is a junior 
instructor and she can teach kids from 
the ages of seven or eight up to 15.”’ 

There are presently 40 students in 
the Frantz school. Many brother-sister 
teams, two brothers together, hus- 
bands and wives, mothers and sons, 
and singles too. The youngest is five 
and the oldest 75. They have just 
started a special program for women in 
self defense. The classes range from 
the beginners’ white rank through 
yellow, orange, purple, blue, green, 
brown, gold and then, first black. All 
four Frantz’ are golds. 

‘‘We still go to instructor’s school 
and train two nights a week,” Bob 
pointed out. ‘‘That is with a group 
class. Then, we also have a half hour 
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private class on the instructor’s level.’’ 

The Frantz family came to Kung Fu 
with absolutely no background or 
knowledge. They began strictly on a 
trial basis to please their son’s interest 
but quickly found themselves sold. 
They liked the physical conditioning 
aspects of the art and they feel know- 
ing a method of self defense is 
important. 

“Kung Fu is soft flowing move- 
ment,” said Nancy Frantz. ‘‘It con- 
trasts to karate which is hard and fast. 
We do have a period of meditation at 
the beginning and end of every class 
but we emphasize the conditioning, 
fitness and self defense areas of the 
art. We don’t offer people any particu- 
lar diet but we do expect them to 
control it themselves. Through the 
exercise, you can lose weight. Bob lost 
20 pounds.”’ 

The martial arts originated in the 
Orient. In the mid-1400’s, the Okina- 
wans developed Kung Fu after their 
government had forbidden them to 
carry weapons. The recent popularity 
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in this country came about because of 
the Kung Fu television program. 

Do students come to class because 
they want to know how to go out and 
kill someone? 

‘‘Somebody who has studied Kung 
Fu for many years might be able to 
kill, but we would never teach that,” 
Bob stressed. ‘‘We do not want the art 
abused in any way. We teach control. 
When you go to tournaments, you are 
sparring in competition and you are 
allowed light body contact but no 
contact to the face. If you actually hit 
or hurt someone you can lose points 
and be disqualified. 

‘‘We teach our students never to go 
looking for a fight,’’ Nancy interjected. 
“If you need to defend yourself, you 
can, but when you come up on a fight, 
try to walk away first. With our young- 
sters, we drill them. We tell them not 
to go to school bragging about how 
much Kung Fu they know. That can 
lead to a difficult situation that the 
youngster can’t handle.”’ 

Nancy Frantz confessed that when 
she first began she was stiff and sore. 
She was using muscles that she never 
even thought she had. 

‘‘We just jumped into this whole 
thing,” she recalled. ‘‘I think we were 
all pretty sore for a while. But then, 
your muscles become toned and condi- 
tioned and you really start to feel 
good.”’ 

‘‘We teach coordination,’’ Bob said. 
‘‘We get reports back from our young- 
sters in school that their concentration 
is better and they are doing better 
work. As far as being used particularly 
for overweight problems, it’s not. But 
we have found that generally speak- 
ing, if you are overweight, you will 
come down and if you are underweight 
you build yourself up.” 

The ratio of men to women in the 
school is close, with the men holding a 
slight edge. 

“We find both men and women 
work well. It doesn’t come easier to 
one sex or the other. The important 
thing that we ask of our students when 
they come to us is that they are in 
reasonably good health,’’ Bob said. 
‘‘Our 75-year-old man demands to be 
worked just as hard as the others, and 
he does very, very well.” B 
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of fact, perhaps because they were 
men of action, not of the written word. 
However, this excerpt from Milton 
Skinner’s recollections gives a hint of 
what it was like: 

‘*Mr. Calkin (the steersman) thought 
we could make Mulner’s Cover; but 
night overtook us before we reached 
that locality. After making two or three 
unsuccessful attempts to land we 
finally were obliged to fetch in at 
Fiddler’s Elbow. The night was dark 
as Egyptian darkness and we knew not 
where we were nor where to go to find 
a resting place, and we were more 
than weary. 

‘Finally, we stumbled up the river 
bank and found ourselves in a field; 
then we discovered a light in a 
window, perhaps half a mile away. We 
hoped it was for us. 

‘‘When we neared the light we saw 
a large and commodious farm house. 
Here we appealed for admittance, a 
bite to eat and a night’s lodging. 


Gershaw Bunnell, the proprietor, 
looked us over and hesitated, knowing 
that his family had retired and it would 
not be pleasant for them to arise and 
prepare a meal for five hungry rafts- 
men. But after much persuasion on our 
part, he took pity on us and called his 
daughter. She prepared a good supper 
for us, but there were no smiles con- 
tributed that evening.”’ 

The excitement and challenge of 
lumber rafting is now a thing of the 
past. Like so much that was colorful 
and adventurous, it disappeared with 
the coming of the 20th Century, the 
age of machinery and computers. 

Sources of timber close to the river 
were exhausted. The river itself 
changed; deprived of the trees whose 
roots retained water along its banks, it 
became a wider, shallower, less navi- 
gable stream. 

Raftsmen gave way to railroadmen 
and teamsters. By the 1920’s, the 
industry was dead. 

But, for those who still remember 
those giant ungainly rafts, for those 
who savor the tales of rafting adven- 


tures, the ghosts of Len LaBarre, 
Boney Quillen, the Admiral and their 
compatriots linger on. 
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by Louise McMahon 


The late Joseph R. Grundy 
of Bristol, whose name en- 
dures in a $19 million founda- 
tion for worthy non-political 
causes, ruled Bucks County 
politics vigorously and tena- 
ciously for more than half of 
the past century. His nick- 
name was ‘‘Boss Grundy,” 
because county decisions, with 
surrogates in office, were un- 
contestedly his domain, inas- 
much as the Democrats suf- 
fered defeat from early in the 
1900’s to 1955 when John T. 
Welsh, of Doylestown, as- 
cended to chairmanship of the 
Bucks County Commissioners. 

Grundy was an old-fash- 
ioned, absolute boss, with 
more gentility than most. 
Through a series of alliances, he was also a power in Harris- 
burg, purportedly having named several governors and 
lesser lights. Indeed, he is credited with having participated 
in the launching of Presidents Warren G. Harding and 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

An industrialist dedicated to protective tariffs and lobby- 
ing for special interests, he had the disarming and irritating 
tactic of telling the truth as he saw it. He was brought up to 
believe in God and the Republican Party and he never 
wavered an instant in his devotion to either, he is alleged to 
have said. 

Grundy was born on January 13, 1863 in Camden, N.J., 
died on March 31, 1961 at the age of 98 in Nassau, the 
Bahamas, on a private estate he rented as winter quarters. 
At the end of a healthful life, he was ill and bedridden for 
only two weeks. On both sides of his family, he was de- 
scended from early Quaker settlers. His paternal grand- 
father, Edmund Grundy, a more recent arrival, emigrated 
from England to Philadelphia where he opened an importing 
business, in which he was joined later by his son William. 

In 1876, at the age of 39, William started his own woolen 
mills in Bristol. He had two children, Joseph Ridgway 
Grundy (named after his mother’s brother who died in the 
Civil War) and Margaret, three years younger. 

Neither Grundy nor Margaret (called Meta) married. 
During much of their adult lives, she was official hostess at 
the elegant 610 Radcliffe Street home in Bristol acquired by 
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their parents in 1884. 

Entrepreneur William 
Grundy set the course fol- 
lowed by his son, as a sharp 
businessman, a civic leader, 
and as a lobbyist to Harris- 
burg and Washington in sup- 
port of high tariffs. He served 
as Bristol’s burgess, or mayor, 
for two terms. 

As part of his education, 
young Joe Grundy sat in on 
political and business confer- 
ences. After one year at 
Swarthmore College, he went 
to work in his father’s woolen 
mills, pedalling a bicycle and 
carrying his lunch. He worked 
at every job in the plant during 
a five-year training program, 
after which he became buyer 
of raw materials. Pictures of Grundy as a young man show 
him to have been blonde, handsome, mustachioed and 
splendidly attired. 

At 30 years of age, Grundy inherited almost $1 million 
upon the death of his father, whose demise brought ill health 
to Meta. The daughter spent seven years recuperating in 
Europe, attended by her mother. 

Grundy renamed the business the W. G. Grundy Woolen 
Mills, which he sold some 54 years later in 1947, at which 
time some 350 women were employed there. (At its peak, the 
mill had 500 employees.) 

The parlaying of one million dollars into several was not 
handicapped in the Victorian and following years by the 
federal income tax enacted in 1913 or the Securities 
Exchange Act, adopted in 1934 to regulate stock market 
transactions. 

Long hours at cheap pay were the lot of all workers, includ- 
ing children, until the labor reforms of the 1920’s and later, a 
trend righteously fought by Grundy. 

Grundy’s political career began as a poll watcher in 
Bristol, a post he held for 65 years, checking off names on 
voting lists. He served on council for 45 years and rarely 
missed a meeting. 

His main thrust, however, was not office-holding, but 
behind-the-scenes maneuvers. Early in the 20th century, he 
already exerted statewide influence. In 1909, Grundy organ- 
ized the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, whose 


espoused purposes were to frustrate a movement to tax 
manufacturers and to promote high tariffs. He was its presi- 
dent for 21 years, finally resigning from membership 
altogether in 1947. The PMA was and still is a powerful 
spokesman for the interests of industry. 

As the national election of 1920 loomed, Grundy worked 
with Pennsylvania’s U. S. Sen Boies Penrose on the nomina- 
tion of Harding for President, opposing the selection of 
“‘favorite son’’ Gov. William C. Sproul. After three days of 
deadlock, Harding’s place on the ballot was assured in the 
classic ‘‘smoke-filled’’ room at Chicago’s Blackstone Hotel. 

Politics and lobbying were Grundy’s principal activities in 
his middle years. He was a familiar figure on Capitol Hill, 
without portfolio, until a succession of events thrust him back 
into the headlines. In 1926, William S. Vare, Philadelphia 
boss, was elected to the U. S. Senate after defeating George 
Wharton Pepper, a Grundy favorite, in the primary. Grundy 
had more successfully backed John S. Fisher as Pennsyl- 
vania’s governor. The Senate refused to seat Vare because of 
the alleged excessive monies spent in the primary campaign. 
The seat remained vacant until Dec. 11, 1929, when Gov. 
Fisher appointed Grundy to fill out Vare’s unexpired term. 
Grundy served exactly ten days under one year. 

Grundy’s attempt to win the Senatorial seat in the 1930 
election was aborted at the primary level. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in President Hoover’s Cabinet and a Vare 
choice, became the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Immediately before his brief tenure in the Senate, Grundy 
had been summoned to appear before The Senate Lobby 
Committee to explain his activities in behalf of protective 
tariff legislation. Grundy described himself as a manufac- 
turer who had been in Washington whenever there was a 
tariff bill pending since the Dingley measure in 1897. He had 
raised more than $700,000 for the Coolidge campaign, had 
supported Hoover, and the consumers by their votes had 
approved Republican tariff policies, he told the senators. 

Among the items in the current bill was a proposed hike 
from 51.9 percent to 69.4 percent on worsted goods. In fact, 
Grundy’s resolute lobbying for the Hawley-Smoot tariff act of 
1929 became known as the ‘‘Grundy Tariff’? among those 


who opposed it. 

Grundy pumped for the right of industrialists to advise 
presidents and lawmakers on tariff matters for, he asked, 
who could know more about them? 

‘‘Honest lobbying is the inalienable right of the American 
citizen, whether he represents capital or labor,’’ he asserted, 
quoting from a book he had written in 1917 called, ‘‘The 
Manufacturers’ Side of Certain Proposed Legislation.”’ 

The greatest furor raised by his testimony was sparked by 
a statement that some southern and western states were 
‘backward’ and their officials should ‘‘talk small’ on 
matters of national fiscal interest. 

Providing chapter and verse, Grundy cited statistics attest- 
ing to the superiority of the industrial eastern states over 
rural undeveloped areas. The rich industrial states paid for 
roads in the midst of their not-so-well-to-do neighbors, he 
stated. He rued the fact that senators from the backward 
states were able to pass judgement on matters such as 
tariffs, suggesting that they confine themselves to ‘‘outdoor 
recreation,’’ for instance. 

In all seriousness, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs rubbed salt in the wounds (and caused some 
hilarity) by publishing a map of the Union based on ‘‘indus- 
trial supremacy.’’ New York (first place) looms over Pennsy]- 
vania (second), while the south is crammed into an illegible 
ribbon across the bottom and New Mexico and Arizona are 
not to be seen at all. 

In his era, Grundy was the champion fund raiser for the 
Republican Party, aided in no small way by his PMA and 
Union League of Philadelphia affiliations. Latter-day politi- 
cians and strategists may have exceeded those earlier heady 
figures; the art of oiling the political machinery has become 
a science. 

Grundy was introduced into the Union League as a youth 
by his father, so that much of his life he was an elder states- 
man in that august group whose bylaws prohibit the organi- 
zation from taking political sides. The League was formed in 
1862 as a patriotic endeavor to assist the government ‘‘in 
suppressing the Rebellion.’’ 

As early as 1915, Grundy publicly deplored social legisla- 
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Grundy’s view of the United States 


tion developed in the interest of the 
labor classes, adding that future busi- 
ness would be in the hands of those 
who labor. 

In an address to The Swarthmore 
Club of Philadelphia in 1917, Grundy 
pleaded, ‘‘Let us train our children to 
work. There will be always enough for 
the gentlemen’s jobs. The State could 
get along without a lawyer, or an 
author, or a teacher, or an artist, but it 
must have the strong-armed, strong- 
backed toilers who keep the wheels of 
industry turning.”’ 

An 1890 man unable to accept social 
change, Grundy, president of the 
PMA, told a symposium on child labor 
at the Bellevue-Stratford in April of 
1928, that he had been instrumental in 
1903 in raising the minimum employ- 
ment age from 13 to 14. “The work 
that the children and mothers do today 
is only what the mother and her chil- 
dren did in the home a few generations 
ago at the spinning wheel,”’ he told his 
audience. 

In another speech, he defended his 
stance with, ‘‘We in industry look at 
this problem from an entirely different 
angle than social and reform groups. 
Children and women were the first 
industrialists.” 

Grundy was not alone in resisting 
improved conditions; his operation 
was simply larger than most, employ- 
ing some 500 women in the summer of 
1933, several of whom testified before 
State investigators that they worked a 
54-hour week for $9 or $10, and were 
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not allowed to sit. 

Grundy’s critics, whether of his 
child labor or tariff inflexibility, com- 
mended him on being a ‘‘cultured 
gentleman,” often charming. He was 
quiet, reserved, soft-spoken, meticu- 
lous in dress, liked the theatre, especi- 
ally Gilbert and Sullivan. While not a 
member of a particular meeting, he 
often lapsed into the Quaker idiom of 
Thou and Thee. He was a chain 
smoker of cigarettes, drove his own car 
until he was 90 and tended to have a 
heavy foot. While driving alone from 
Philadelphia to Bristol in February of 
1923, he had a near-fatal accident as a 
car door flew open and he reached to 
close it, clutching the wheel with the 
other hand. The car sideswiped a tele- 
phone pole and crashed against a 
second one. He was thrown to the 
road, sustained head injuries, substan- 
tial loss of blood and an infection. But 
he recovered and was soon back to his 
usual remarkable health. 

Grundy’s former rival, John T. 
Welsh, remembers him well as ‘‘the 
dominant political figure in the county. 
He controlled the newspaper and 
banking industries. He was boss of the 
Republicans for 50 years and pretty 
much had his own way.” 

Among Grundy’s investments for 
many years were the Daily Intelli- 
gencer, Pennsylvania, and the Bristol 
Courier. He was a director of the 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks 
County from 1917 to 1947 and there- 
after chairman of the board. He was 


also a director and president of the 
Bristol Trust Company from 1909 to 
1926. 

Welsh recalls that Grundy had two 
county co-chairmen who attended to 
errands in Doylestown. A Monday con- 
ference was held, attended also by the 
Bucks County Commissioners, and the 
State Senator, and ‘‘they’d determine 
policy and strategy. It was an unoffi- 
cial meeting. 

“I assume he was doing what he 
considered best for the county,” 
Welsh commented. ‘‘He never put on 
his topcoat; he wore it around his 
shoulders. His chauffeur drove him to 
Doylestown. He was a great money 
raiser for the party. 

“They were strong,’’ Welsh con- 
tinued. ‘‘You couldn’t get a job unless 
you were a Republican and worked at 
the polls. It took a percentage of salary 
to get on the ticket. He dominated the 
scene until 1955.”’ 

Welsh laid the turning of tables to a 
number of factors. There was the 
scandal of 1955 in which the Bucks 
County Coroner was convicted of ap- 
propriating County funds. U. S. Steel 
moved to Levittown, enticing Demo- 
crats from upstate to Lower Bucks. 
And age finally caught up with the 
Republican leader; he lost his drive. 

‘‘We had been outnumbered five or 
six to one,’’ Welsh said,‘‘Now we had 
a base to build on. 

‘Some people think he did a good 
job in keeping the County on an even 
keel, but he flaunted the child labor 
laws for many years,” Welsh noted. 

‘‘He ran things his own way with an 
iron hand.”’ 

In terms of Bristol, he also ran 
things with an open hand, donating a 
12-acre park, a municipal building, 
sewage systems, schools, financing 
some in whole and others in part. All 
in all, he is estimated to have given the 
borough half a million dollars in im- 
provements. 

Meta Grundy died in 1952 at age 86 
of a heart attack; Joe Grundy died nine 
years later, leaving an estate of about 
$18 million, providing for the Margaret 
R. Grundy Memorial Museum and 
establishing the Grundy Foundation. 

The Museum is the restored Grundy 
home at 610 Radcliffe Street and it is a 


sheer Victorian delight, open on Mon- 
days through Fridays from 1 to 4 p.m., 
and on Saturday from 1 to 3 p.m. 

It is a three-story ten-room brick 
house overlooking the Delaware River 
with a wide veranda on the river side, 
dating back to 1818. Later the house 
was enlarged. 

Inside the front door is a stand con- 
taining assorted elegant canes, some 
with elephant head handles, appropri- 
ately enough. 

Each room is trimmed with a differ- 
ent wood, and furnished in rich drapes 
and oriental rugs. The reception room 
is done in maple, the back parlor in 
cherry, the dining room in oak. The 
overall effect is one of lavishness. 

A massive window in the dining 
room can be made to disappear into a 
second-story encasement, so that 
guests may walk onto the porch for an 
after-dinner stroll. The table is set for 
four. 

In a hallway outside the dining room 
door is a small marble sink which 
would normally be draped for privacy. 
A pantry adjoins the dining room, con- 
nected by dumbwaiter with the kitchen 
downstairs. 

Family portraits regard the visitor 
with indifference as one mounts the 
impressive staircase. 

The bedrooms are likewise splendid, 
but it is the bathroom that stops the 
visitor cold. The zinc-coated copper 
tub is six feet long, two feet deep, and 
encased in wood. It is a masterpiece. 

Ensconced in a basement apartment 
is Mrs. Liddy Reissmann, 82, house- 
keeper for the past 20 years, who 
keeps the topside immaculate. 

Included in the Memorial Museum 
is the new public library adjacent to 
the Grundy home. 

From the street level, oné crosses a 
lawn to enter a small modern building 
that proves to be an entryway to the $2 
million library on a lower floor. The 
facility is large, pleasant, with audio- 
visual rooms, and 48,000 titles. Read- 
ers may indulge their eyes with a calm- 
ing view of the river. 

Rather ironically, under terms of the 
Grundy will, no Foundation monies 
may be expended for political or relig- 
iously related endeavors. Leonard 
Snyder, executive director of the Foun- 


dation, said that the trustees have 
decided to expend 95 percent of 
income from the trust within Bucks 
County. 

“Mr. Grundy had a great philan- 
thropic side,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ve given 
money to every hospital in Bucks 
County, except St. Mary’s, and that 
we can’t do because it’s a religious 
institution.” 


The museum-library memorial, | 


which receives no public funds, re- 
quires $175,000 a year to operate. The 
balance of the trust’s income, about 
$900,000 a year, is given to worthy 
organizations. ‘‘We’re required to pay 
out earnings,’’ Snyder explained. 
‘‘We’re big in senior citizens,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘We’re not trying to take the 
place of government, but we can do 
things that can’t be done with public 
monies, such as carpet hallways and 
put in air-conditioning.”’ 

The Foundation has made three 
appropriations to housing develop- 
ments for the aged: $150,000 to 
Grundy Tower in Bristol, $100,000 to 
Grundy Manor in Telford, and 
$125,000 to Grundy House in Quaker- 
town. 

Asked whether a project had to bear 
the Grundy name, Snyder said that it 
was not a condition, but that local 
sponsors had so elected. 

Inasmuch as such grants may be a 
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mere five percent of the total cost, the 
average taxpayer might resent the fact 
that a public building has been named 
after a private citizen. The inference 
would seem to be that the private 
donor had paid all or nearly all costs. 

Snyder explained that the Grundy 
funds are often seed money, to help 
institutions help themselves. Doyles- 
town Hospital, for instance, was given 
$75,000 for its relocation fund. 

‘“‘Without volunteers, our money 
would do very little. We never give all 
the money. We can’t give dollars away 
unless there is a commitment,” he 
said. ‘‘The first question I ask is, ‘How 
is the community responding?’ ”’ 

Silver shovels from the senior citi- 
zens projects gleamed in the afternoon 
light as he said, ‘‘There’s no such 
thing as a free lunch and I never go out 
to lunch with anyone. We’re prudent 
and I’m the devil’s advocate; I nit-pick 
people to death.” 

Scouts, fire companies, rescue 
squads, are among the foundation’s 
beneficiaries. 

Joe Grundy would be pleased with 
how things are going on Radcliffe 
Street. The property is in fine shape, 
funds are being dispensed judiciously, 
and tugs still glide up and down the 
river. But he probably wouldn’t ap- 
prove of the new minimum wage or the 


35-hour week! E 
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The Unique Neshaminy 
by Barbara Ryalls 
thing tums on is more ris Program 


ing what he or she is doing.” RICH SOIL FOR THE ARTS — K TO 12 


And Barbara Natalie knows 
whereof she speaks! At Tawanka 


quite a few years, but is still level or graduate courses in the 
unique to the public schools. At related arts area, so the success 


Elementary School, in Lower 


present, there are no college- of such programs depends on the 


Southampton, a potter who had a 
love affair with raku (coil-built 
Japanese pottery) demonstrated 
the art for Ms. Natalie’s classes. 
The students came alive and en- 
thusiastically set to creating their 
own raku work. 

The arts are alive and kicking 
in Neshaminy School District, 
and we spent time looking into 
the why’s and wherefor’s. Dr. 
Henry Pearlberg, Coordinator of 
Fine Arts for Neshaminy, ex- 
plains that ‘‘the entire concept of 
arts is changing from the tradi- 
tional direction where the arts 
are just for the talented students 
to the direction where the arts 
are for all children . . . we’re 
developing human beings, so 
much more than the basics are 
needed.” 

Out of 505 school districts in 
the state, Neshaminy is one of six 
picked to run pilot programs in 
arts curriculum. The programs 
are geared to two levels: Track I 
is for the practicing artists — the 
talented students who care to 
perform, and Track II, which is 
for the consumer of the arts — 
the non-artists. The curriculum 
on both levels is process-oriented 
rather than product-oriented. 
Herein is the crux of the differ- 
ence. For example, choral stu- 
dents enjoy their singing and 
work to develop quality; not 
because they are geared to an 
end-of-the-year concert, but be- 
cause they delight in the process 
of singing. A concert might be a 
natural result but not a total goal. 

The approach is a humanistic, 
related arts approach. It has 
been used in private schools for 
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enthusiasm of those involved in 
them and their creativity in pro- 
ducing curriculum. When asked 
if she felt the arts program at 
Neshaminy was exceptional, 
Eileen Finley, music teacher at 
Tawanka Elementary School, 
wholeheartedly endorsed it as 
“‘very vital.” ‘“‘It is rich soil for 
the arts. People put a lot of effort 
into the programs and at all 
levels.” 

Academic support alone will 
not create a good curriculum. It 
can only remain vigorous if it has 
community support and money. 
As for the latter, Dr. Pearlberg, 
has, in the past years, set to 
successfully garnering funds for 
the arts. He acquired grants in a 
variety of areas ranging from 
Jazz Laboratory Workshops to 
Film Making. Neshaminy now 
has a full-time administrator in 
charge of getting grants for the 
district, which aids in taking the 
burden of fund-raising off the 
department heads. 

Community support has been 
good and when parents are en- 
thused, it helps to strengthen the 
program. This year ushers in a 
new approach — the Community 
Arts Program. It is designed to 
bring in local resources to rein- 


Left: Albert Schweitzer Elementary 
Related Arts students perform an exer- 
cise in face and body expression depict- 


ing Emotion in response to the mask. 
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force present curriculum. If the 
expertise of a choreographer 
were needed and not available on 
the staff, it is hoped that some- 
one from the surrounding area 
could fill that need. The funds to 
realize these services are part of 
a federal ESEA grant. The health 
of any school activity depends on 
interaction and interest. And 
Neshaminy is making every ef- 
fort to stimulate both. 


But back to the nitty-gritty of 
the classroom. What are some of 
these programs that make Nesh- 
aminy special? A ‘‘point of view’’ 
project run by Steve Cohen, Arts 
Specialist at Albert Schweitzer 
Elementary School in Levittown, 
demonstrates well the related 
arts approach. To start, the ques- 
tion was thrown out, ‘‘What 
don’t you like about school?’’ 
One boy responded ‘‘Recess’’ 


Above: Playacting to learn about ma- 
chines, Pearl Buck Elementary students 
depict the working parts of a typewriter. 


Left to right: Poquessing Middle School 
students work at the synthesizer, an 
experiment in sound; Towanka Elemen- 
tary Art Specialist, Barbara Natale, 
works with the children to write plays 
and create puppets for the parts; Devel- 
oping the ‘‘inner’’ hearing, Towanka 
Elementary class works with the sounds 
of music written down; Dr. Henry Pearl- 
berg, Director of Neshaminy Related 
Arts. 
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which most students thought was 
strange. But he explained that he pre- 
ferred to read and do “‘inside’’ things 
and they understood. As it progressed, 
each child was armed with a very 
modest camera and told to take pic- 
tures of the things that interested him 
in his neighborhood — a tire, a worm, 
a friend — it mattered not. What 
mattered was the point of view. Stu- 
dents not only learned the basics of 
photography; they also learned to 
appreciate other people’s point of 
view. 

Under the supervision of Barbara 
Natalie and Eileen Finley, the sixth 
graders at Tawanka creatively ex- 
plored emotions as related to color, 
feel, sound and words. Classes were 
divided into small groups and each 
group chose a familiar story to work 
with — ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
‘The Selfish Giant,’’ ‘‘Pinnochio,”’ or 
whatever appealed to them. The stu- 
dents then wrote a narrative for their 
story. Each story character was trans- 
lated into music and an instrument 
chosen to represent him. For example, 
a trombone was picked for the whale in 
Pinnochio, because the students felt 
that he was best personified by the 
deep sounds. Then the students had to 
write the notation for their music so 
that it could be played several weeks 
later. 

The project proceeded, and in art 
each student had to abstract a char- 
acter into a material. The wind from 
‘The Selfish Giant’? was made as a 
tissue-paper mobile. The grandfather 
in ‘‘Heidi’’ stimulated much discus- 
sion, for he changed in the course of 
the story, so the students decided that 
he would have to start as something 
hard and change to something softer. 
When the projects were finally fin- 
ished, the children presented their 
tales to other classes. They hope, this 
year, to film the art end of it, and 
thereby incorporate some elementary 
film-making into the project. 

As mentioned earlier, success de- 
pends on the enthusiasm created. 
What impressed me was the spirit of 
the teachers involved in the programs. 
Indicative of this is their participation 
in all areas of the arts. Even Dr. Pearl- 
berg was a member of the Dorsey 
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Success depends on the 
enthusiasm created. What 
impressed me was the spirit 
of the teachers involved 
in the programs. 


Band. Teachers are weavers, freelance 
commercial artists, members of Sing- 
ing City, District Orchestra, private 
teachers of instruments and students. 
As Barbara Natalie said, ‘‘It is impor- 
tant to keep taking lessons and having 
the struggle to learn, so that you can 
identify with your students’ struggle in 
your classroom to learn new skills.” 

Classroom materials are but a de- 
parture point for the teachers. What is 
important is sparking interest as 
quickly as possible. As Steve Cohen 
says, ‘‘You can’t make the students sit 
and listen — it is very important to 
have something to work with right 
away.” He utilizes the CEMERAL 
program — packages of different crea- 
tive experiences (for example — jig- 
saw puzzles which express emotions 
by fitting pieces of the body together 
to express a feeling) — as a starting 
point. Leland Kuchler, teacher at 
Poquessing Middle School, starts his 
program surfacely with contemporary 
music. ‘‘Through quickies you can 
develop depth and the immediacy of 
contemporary music turns them on.”’ 

Leland Kuchler has spent six years 
developing his unique classroom ap- 
proach to music. He had set up learn- 
ing skills centers in the classroom — 
each station teaches a different skill or 
concept (piano, slang, improvisation, 
rock, etc.). The students are tested on 
each learning center, acquire ‘‘points’’ 
and the points add up to a final grade. 
It gives the student an opportunity to 
move at his own speed and experience 
a variety of classroom situations. 
Kuchler feels that it is extremely im- 


portant for students to be ‘‘educated”’ 
consumers and critical thinkers when 
it comes to the arts, for they are 
exposed to them every day of their 
lives in one way or another. 

Eileen Finley teaches a highly effec- 
tive choral program to motivate her 
students. It is the Kodaly program, 
originated by a Hungarian composer in 
the early part of the century. He was 
disgruntled with the music education 
in Hungary, so he made a tour of all 
the schools, noted the ones that 
seemed to be successful, analyzed 
their techniques and developed a 
teaching program. It is a systematic 
approach combined with good music. 
In conjunction with this choral pro- 
gram, Ms. Finley uses a German pro- 
gram, Orff, for instrumental work. 

The Kodaly program has been used 
here for five years now and the results 
show. When there are tryouts for 
School Chorus, the response is almost 
100% — it has been necessary to make 
the auditions harder every year be- 
cause more children keep trying out. 
Eileen Finley wants to develop ‘‘inner 
hearing’ — the ability to read music 
and hear it silently. Maybe she hasn’t 
reached everyone, but she certainly 
has aroused the enthusiasm of many of 
her students. She loves what she is 
doing and has spent several full 
summers in Hungary expanding her 
knowledge of the Kodaly methods. 

Another project that both sparked 
the interest of the students and stim- 
ulated their thinking was a middle 
school photography project. Camera in 
hand, each student had to take pic- 
tures at Neshaminy Mall from a differ- 
ent viewpoint — one as a businessman 
interested in purchasing a store, one 
as a senior citizen, one as a newlywed, 
and so on. 

How do you teach people to be dis- 
criminating? A combination art-psych- 
ology endeavor taught packaging tech- 
niques. Students decorated soap boxes 
and with Pantry Pride’s cooperation, 
placed them on the market shelves and 
observed people’s reactions. The 
fanciest packages drew the most atten- 
tion, the results were filmed and a 
great deal was learned. 

To tie into the Bicentennial year, 
Barbara Natalie undertook, among 


many other things, a puppet project. 
At the third grade level, the students 
made molded heads, each represent- 
ing some historical person — Johnny 
Appleseed, George» Washington, a 
Puritan lady, or whatever. They then 
made the bodies from cloth, sewed and 
stuffed them. The puppets were de- 
lightful and a variety of skills had been 
acquired in their making. 

Aleatoric. Are you familiar with the 
word? And what does it have in 
common with the clatter of trash can 
lids? The music students of Leland 
Kuchler know. Aleatoric music is 
music from the environment — it is 
unstructured, always different and 
changing. Mr. Kuchler has his stu- 
dents ‘‘collect’’ sounds. They go out 
into the school or neighborhood and 
tape different noises, then work with 
the sounds editing and notating. He 
feels that kids relate to sound — they 
love sound and seem almost to ‘‘re- 
quire” it, no matter what the sound. 

Would you consider the Burlington- 
Bristol Bridge a ‘‘blue’’ bridge with a 
Bach touch? Well, one Kuchler project 
was to take pictures of an assortment 
of bridges up and down the Delaware, 
then have a slide presentation, match- 
ing color tones and music to the 
bridges. Students had to analyze the 
results to decide if moods and textures 
matched the colors and music. It was a 
project which helped develop their 
analytical powers and created an 
awareness of the world around them. 

It takes certain creativity and imagi- 
nation to develop classroom programs 
that interrelate. As mentioned before, 
related arts as an entity unto itself is 
not included in college curricula. 
Teachers make it work. At the class- 
rooms in Tawanka, third graders wrote 
papers on ‘‘Why I Like America.” 
Then, in art, they were taught about 
Pennsylvania Dutch frakturs (a meth- 
od of decorating important papers). 
Each child made a fraktur to use as a 
mounting for his essay on America. 
History, English, Art — they all 
meshed. 

The examples of ingenious projects 
and innovative approaches could go on 
and on — let it suffice to say that 
things are happening at Neshaminy. 
There is an enthusiastic spirit pervad- 


ing the programs, starting at the top 
and spreading down. 

Needless to say, it isn’t all roses. 
One of the largest stumbling blocks 
encountered (and this undoubtedly 
would apply to all disciplines) is sched- 
uling problems. To coordinate a suc- 
cessful related arts program, it is 
necessary to have conferences with 
teachers in all subject areas, so that 
programs can be meshed. Very often, 
within a school, teachers will not be 
familiar with what other teachers are 
doing at the moment. A Social Studies 
class may be studying Mexico and the 
art or music teacher may never know 
about it. 

“Talk time” is essential for strong 
programs. People sometimes picture 
teachers as stepping into their rooms 
at the beginning of the day, conduct- 
ing classes, and stepping out at the 
end of the day. When ‘‘preparation”’ 
time is discussed at contract time, 
parents tend to get their hackles up. It 
seems a frivolous use of time. And yet, 
when teachers were asked ‘‘Where do 
the problems lie?’’ and ‘‘What would 
help strengthen the programs?”’ 
the answer was always ‘‘scheduling.”’ 

Within a school, teachers often 
don’t have an opportunity to meet with 
each other. There simply is too much 
to do ina day. And if it is difficult to do 
it within a school, it is nigh on to 
impossible to get arts teachers from 
the 15 schools within Neshaminy Dis- 
trict together for sharing of ideas. 

In trying to overcome this problem, 
the district has set up (as part of their 
pilot project) Arts in Education work- 
shops. These are open to every teach- 
er, not just arts teachers. The work- 
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shops run two days (there are three 
during the year) and specialists from 
different areas (printers, choreog- 
raphers, filmmakers, etc.) provide in- 
depth expertise. The state pays for the 
specialists and half the other costs of 
the workshops. Such a program pro- 
vides an opportunity for all teachers to 
pick up new ideas and methods of 
classroom enrichment — an English 
teacher might have students make 
slides to enhance a Shakespeare proj- 
ect or a language teacher could use 
some unique taping methods to stimu- 
late conversation — exposure and 
imagination are all that is required. 

Is it really so important that we have 
a dynamic related arts program? Every 
one of us is a culture consumer in one 
form or another. For most students, 
the home environment does not pro- 
vide a wide scope — a child may only 
hear one kind of music until he gets 
into kindergarten. A related arts pro- 
gram provides an awareness of the 


sstudent’s surroundings and commun- 
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by June Stefanelli 


Much like the horse-drawn buggy and the rumbling 
trolley, the old-time country store is fast becoming no more 
than a fond memory of America’s past. 

Impersonal department stores, supermarkets and specialty 
shops have moved into the smallest communities, forcing 
many country stores out of business. 

But visitors to Quakertown can still find an old-fashioned 
shopping emporium, housed in the basement of the Liberty 
Bell Bakery and Delicatessen, 1313 West Broad Street. 
Owner Bill Amey has created a replica of a 19th century 
general store, filled with colorful reminders of a bygone era. 
‘‘I collected all the items myself,’’ reported Amey, 
‘‘gathering most of the display cases and counters from store 
auctions within a five-mile radius of Quakertown.’’ 

As Amey explained: ‘‘The fever got into me about 12 years 
ago when I went to an auction north of Allentown and picked 
up a wooden store counter for $8.” 

Amey stashed the counter — complete with pull-out 
bins — in the basement of his shop. 

‘‘T had the collector’s disease,’’ smiled the affable 
shop owner. ‘‘Within the next two years I collected 
more and more country store items at auctions and 
close-outs.”’ 

Bill Amey features a restaurant in his bakery- 
delicatessen operation. As his country store collection 
grew, Amey decided to open a small museum as an 
additional sideline. 

‘‘T just felt that customers might be interested in 
seeing my collection,” he said. 

A fifteen-by-thirty-foot basement room became the 
showcase for Amey’s bulging storehouse of 
memorabilia. Townspeople were equally enthused, and 
rooted through attics and basements for appropriate 
donations — adding antique clothing, family heirlooms 
and vintage items to the ‘“‘inventory.”’ 

Aside from Liberty Bell customers, the museum has 
proved to be a popular tourist stop for local school 
groups, scout troops, women’s clubs and service 
organizations from as far away as Newtown, 
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Doylestown and Philadelphia. 


Visitors are free to browse through the museum on their 
own. But — if he’s available — Bill Amey delights in 
shepherding tour groups through his country store. 

As restaurant proprietor, Amey is usually dressed ina 
baker’s hat and apron. But when it’s time to lead a tour 
group downstairs, Amey quickly switches hats, and dons his 
black derby which gets him in character. 

Amey’s first stop is generally the coal-burning stove — 
flanked by a scuttle filled with coals and a porcelain spittoon 


— in the center of the room. 


‘‘The stove dates back to 1875-1880,’’ he said, ‘‘and was 


” 


made right here in Quakertown. 


Amey’s country store is divided into departments. 
One section features shelves of old clothing, with 
mannequins dressed in fashions of the 1800’s. Amey even 


has a pair of high-button shoes. 


Another section displays antique toys . . 
. and still another has bolts of yard 


patent medicines. . 
goods, ribbons and laces. 


The grocery department is a special favorite for visitors. 


The brass cash register belonged to 
Amey’s great-great uncle, with the 
uncle’s name imprinted on a brass 
plate. Next to the cash register is a red 
coffee grinder, wrapping paper cutter, 
and a bee-hive container for grocer’s 
string. 

Old bins line the back wall, filled 
with dried beans and peas. Mason jars 
— vintage mid-19th century — and 
bottles from a now-defunct Quaker- 
town brewery are neatly displayed on 
shelves. 

Amey’s country store even serves as 
a post office, with a pigeonhole box for 
mail. Antique picture post cards are 
filed away in the slots. 

The only thing for sale in Amey’s 
country store is the penny candy, 
‘‘which I’ve had to raise to two cents,”’ 
he apologized. 

On a usual tour, Amey shows 
visitors an old ledger. Entries include 
actual food costs in those good old 
days. 

‘‘The food budget for a family of 
three was less than $30 a month back 
in the 1890’s,’’ he will point out to 
today’s budget-conscious shoppers. 

Bill Amey doesn’t advertise nor 
does he actively promote his museum. 

‘*Most people hear about it by word- 
of-mouth,’’ he said. 

The museum is listed in the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission 
brochure, and has received ‘‘good 
publicity from the press,’’ he noted. 
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Bill Amey has invested a sizable 
amount of money in his museum, but 
he doesn’t expect to realize any profit 
from tours. 

There’s no admission charge. Visi- 
tors may make donations, which are 
turned over to the Quakertown Histor- 
ical Society. 

A guest book on the grocery counter | 
contains the names of hundreds of 
visitors from all over the U.S. who ; 
have found their way to the museum. 

And the usual reaction? 

‘‘Most visitors seem to be im- 
pressed,’’ said Amey modestly. 
‘‘Older people, especially, tell me how © 
much my country store reminds them | 
of country stores of years ago in their 
home towns.”’ 

Bill Amey — who happens to be 
president of the Quakertown Historical 
Society and a member of the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission 
— has fulfilled a dream. His museum 
provides that step back in time to his 
own boyhood days in Weisel, Upper 
Bucks County. 

Who was it who said you can’t 
recapture yesterday? a 
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Master Designers, Ltd. 


Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods e Levelors 
Decor Shades © Carpeting 

Wallpaper to Match Fabric. 

Re-Upholstery 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 


VILL AGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 
We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


Serving Entire Bucks County 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS zs 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 


Mon.—Fri. 9 - 9 e Sat. 9 - 6 e Sun. 1-4 
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The Nutshell 


Guide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


. . . TO QUAKERTOWN 


For many of us in the lower reaches 
of Bucks County, Quakertown almost 
qualifies as the hinterlands. For those 
in the upper reaches, it is the center of 
activity. Wherever you come from, 
Quakertown is worth the trip, for its’ 
shops encompass a large range of 
merchandise at definitely discount 
prices. Whether you come from Mor- 
risville or Montgomeryville, it is time 
well spent. 

If you are in the market for un- 
finished furniture, Village Wood Shop, 
312 Juniper St., has an excellent selec- 
tion of rather unusual items. You can 
buy a variety of Windsor chairs ($29), 
a high chair, a deacon’s bench ($59), a 
gun, rack, book cases ranging from 
$19-47, or wall sconces. They offer a 
large selection of kitchen cabinets and 
table sets. The wood is nicely finished 


and sanded — I was extremely im- 
pressed by the quality, variety and 
prices. 


The Present Place, 310 W. Broad 
St., carries a diversity of attractive 
jewelry. Striking wire jewelry from 
Columbia, with showpiece necklaces at 
$7. Unique sterling rings — bugs, 
rams head, flowers, etc. Had searched 
far and wide for a necklace for my 
husband and found it here, attractive 
and reasonable at $6.50 (he loved it!). 
Also a selection of sensuous cards and 
assorted candles, incense, wall hang- 
ings and nostalgia items. 

Down the street, Field Shoe Store, 
302 W. Broad St., offers name brands 
for the whole family at discount — 
Hush Puppies, Dexter, Adidas, Nunn- 
Bush, Florsheim, Mother Goose, 
Clarks, Buster Brown, and Cobbies. 
They carry hiking boots and shoes and 
oils to keep them in condition. Fleecy- 
lined vinyl boots for $13.99. 

Don’t miss The Yesteryear Connec- 
tion, at 219 W. Broad St. They deal in 


movie posters and nostalgia items, but 
what reigns supreme are comic books. 
Prices range from 25c to well over 
$1,000 per comic! It is a fascinating 
place to browse and collectors will 
delight in the variety that is offered. 

Just down the street is Seasonal 
Fashions, at 233 W. Broad St. It is a 
factory outlet store carrying blouses, 
slacks, dresses and sweaters. The 
sweaters impressed me and ranged in 
price from $6.99 up. A beautiful 2- 
sweater set for $16.49 — long sleeved 
pullover with a patterned bulky knit 
short sleeve sweater on top. 

On the east side of Rt. 309, on Rt. 
313, Discount Fabrics sits back from 
the road. Prices are excellent, but 
check your material carefully. Note 
that they carry tablecloth material, 
which is difficult to find. Also a large 
selection of curtain material. 

Cross Rt. 309 and continue west on 
663 (the continuation of 313) to find big 
bargains in men’s and women’s 
clothing. About one half mile brings 
you to The Corner House and The 
Stock Room. If it’s men’s clothes you 
want, the latter is your place. They are 
heavily stocked with shirts and suits, 
and carry some outerwear and 
sweaters. Eagle Shirts. Pierre Cardin 
shirts — $12. Harbor Master fleece- 
lined jackets — $59.90. All high- 
quality merchandise. 

Across the parking lot is The Corner 
House. As you enter the store, an Idea 
Rack greets you — separates put 


together to give you ‘‘coordinating’’ 
ideas for the merchandise. One section 
is devoted to Villager clothes at 25'to 
50% off. A wide variety of brands and 
prices. A Bronson jumpsuit for $36.99. 
A Huk-A-Poo dress for $9.99. Ellen 
Tracy, Breckenridge. A 3-piece velvet 
suit for $29.99. Sweaters are $6.99 and 
up. Bargains galore. 

At the intersection of Rtes. 309 and 
313 is the Quakertown Plaza. The 
major store of the plaza is Leh’s. It is a 
small-scale department store all on 
one level. Note that they carry a full 
line of Scouting equipment and books. 
Both the women’s department and the 
jewelry department are very well- 
stocked. The plaza also contains a 
Thrift Drug, Woolworth’s, Pantry 
Pride and a State Store. 

Heading north on Rte. 309, you 
could easily drive past The Nevin 
Gallery on the left hand side (approx. 
1/2 mile above Benetz Inn). A small 
sign says Art Gallery, and appears 
unprepossessing. But ignore that and 
head on in, to a really delightful 
gallery. Aside from dealing in prints 
and paintings, they do restoration 
work, appraisals, and superb framing. 
I haven’t seen such handsome framing 
for many a gallery! They also frame 
specialty items — and old instruments 
and firearms hang from walls and ceil- 
ings. An extremely tasteful collection 
of paintings and graphics. 

Below Rt. 313, on Rt. 309, is 
Quakertown Sheepskin Shop. Yes, it 
looks like a gas station, but it is a 
sheepskin shop! And excellent buys to 
be had. First quality, shaggy sheep- 
skin (21/2”’ hair), approximately 3’ x 5’, 
for $23.95. Sheepskin slippers are 
$2.95 up. Scraps for 25c. Small, second 
quality skins for $5.95. Hats, mittens, 
and custom-made coats. I had recently 
bought a rug and could have gotten it 
for $10 less here — so check into it if 
you’re in the market for sheepskins. 

A little south on Rt. 309 is the 
Country Square Shopping Center. 
Here you will find a rather rare bird — 
Sears Catalog Surplus Store. Merchan- 
dise runs the gamut . . clothes, 
housewares, furniture, appliances, 
linens, toys . . . some damaged, some 
surplus. Prices run roughly 50% off. 
Toughskin jeans for $2.99-3.99. Scatter 


rugs for $1.99. In the same shopping 
center is a very nice little book shop, 
Jabberwocky Book Shop. Contained in 
a limited space is a well-chosen selec- 
tion of hard bound and paperback 
books. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Flowers,” a 
lovely little book found at The Cloisters 
in New York City, was here. Also note, 
they carry an abundance of local maps. 

Farther south on 309 you will find 
the West End Shopping Center, on the 
left, which houses several outlet stores 
and Bauman’s Country Ski Shop. 
Bauman’s carries DynaStar, Kastle, 
and Olin Ballet skis and Nordica boots. 
For cross-country buffs, skis and other 
gear are here. Outerwear and under- 
wear galore. Beautiful ski clothes by 
Anda of Austria, plus children’s ski 


wear. A well-stocked, high quality, 


and bustling shop. In the same center 
is Factory Drapery Outlet and Ess Bee 
Fashions, which is an outlet for inex- 
pensive to moderately priced women’s 
clothing. 

Down Rt. 309 a shade is the 
Richland Mall. Small by today’s stand- 
ards (approximately 25 shops), the 
mall is one-story, attractively laid out 
with fountains, greenery and abundant 
benches. The feather in its’ cap is 
Hess’s Department Store. Several 
other unusual stores include Tan Yer 
Hide, which sells custom leather work, 
Sunflower Farms, which handles 
plants and flowers, and Hales Gem- 
stones, which deals in onyx, jade, 
agate, tiger’s eye, and turquoise, in all 
forms of jewelry. There is also a Radio 
Shack and Fashion Colony, which 
handles half sizes and larger women’s 
clothing. 
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If you are making a day of Quaker- 
town (and that is easily done!), the 
area abounds with good restaurants 
for both luncheon and dinner. Just to 
mention a few I’ve enjoyed (within a 
few miles of each other on Route 309) 
that have excellent food and pleasant 
atmosphere: Benetz Inn, Meyer’s Res- 
taurant, Carlo’s Internationale Restau- 
rant, and Trainer’s which is reopening 
soon after reconstruction following a 
major fire. E 


The 
Nevin 


Gallery 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Trade 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 


Also visit our new shop at 


BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


TUES. — THURS. 10—5:30 
FRIDAY 10-9 
SATURDAY 10-5 


nt Place 


gift & antique shop 


538-0180 


310 W. BROAD ST. QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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TREE 


A stunning array of Oriental imports 
Furniture... porcelain... screens 
wall decor... exquisite jade & ivory 
carvings . . . unique gifts... and 


1,000 beautiful Oriental lamps. 
Lovely shades in wide 
selection of shapes 


and sizes. Custom 

made lamps, 

and expert 

rewiring, 

repair 

and re- 

mount- 
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we fps 


207 Old York Rd. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

TU -7 -6100 

(look for the bright 
red awning) 


Daily 11 — 5 also Wed. eve. 7 — 9 
Closed Mondays 


INFORMATION 
(215) 674-1345 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 


PUBLIC SKATING DAILY 


Lessons — Group Discounts 
Fund Raising 
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n le 
“Celebrity 


Corner 


by Joan Stack 


JACK AND THE RED LION 


Barbra Streisand, Bob Dylan, 
Leonard Bernstein, Simon and Gar- 
funkel and more. These are the heavies 
in music, but they’re ‘‘just folks you 
work with’’ to Jack Wiedenmann, for 
many years a recording executive with 
Columbia Records and now with Met- 
romedia. He is very much at home in 
the Big Time and is casual about the 
names millions revere. But mention 
John Adams or Thomas Jefferson and 
Jack is properly impressed. He’s now 
a co-owner of the Red Lion Inn where 
these great patriots and others stopped 
often going to and from Philadelphia 
while the Continental Congress was 
under way. Mention the gold records 
he has won as a promoter and he is 
pleased. But mention restoration of 
the famous inn he owns with restaur- 
ateur Joe Mannello, and his eyes glow. 
Andalusia, Pennsylvania, where the 
inn sits on Route 13 is a long way from 
Broadway and Nashville, or Hollywood 
either. How did it happen that a man 
whose successful career was built on 
soothing the easily-ruffled feathers of 
artists — artistes — and negotiating 
carefully so that the business of pro- 
ducing music and selling it could be in 
harmony with the creative juices, ends 
up restoring an historic inn that most 
people had forgotten was even there? 

“It was a chance to preserve some- 
thing special,” Jack remembers. “ʻI 
was interested in the people around 
here who seemed to do more to save 
things and places from the past. More 
is done here than any other place I’ve 
ever seen.’’ The new owners had their 
work cut out for them, as they say. 
How lowly had the once-proud lady of 
King’s Highway become? Jack shakes 
his head, ‘‘The enclosed front porch 
had fire engine red signs painted all 
over it — ‘Cold Beer,’ ‘Pizza,’ ‘Take 
Out.’ And plenty of red arrows in case 


you missed the point! It had every- 
thing but ‘Truck Stop’ written on the 
front. The parking lot had ruts that 
looked like World War II had been 
fought out there.”’ 


To put it bluntly, the Red Lion Inn, 
the very same one that John Adams 
refers to in his famous Chronicles, the 
honored place that Samuel Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, and undoubtedly 
George Washington himself stopped 
in to refresh themselves, had become a 
‘‘shot and beer joint.” 

‘People felt sorry for us, or they 
thought we were crazy. My wife,” 
Jack can recall with a smile now, ‘“‘said 
she had tried to be brave when she 
first saw what we were investing our 
money in, but confessed that she cried 
as soon as she was on her way home 
alone.’’ One business colleague wasn’t 
so discreet; ‘‘You’ve got to be crazy,” 
he said. 

In the beginning Jack Wiedenmann 
was filling in as a bartender when one 
of the regulars, thinking he was giving 
advice to newly-hired help, said 
‘‘Buddy, if I was you I’d start looking 
around for another job. This place will 
never last with all the fancy food and 
wine, for godsakes.’’ It was changing 
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all right, exactly what the new owners 
had in mind. First the pizza oven went, 
even though that was mainly what the 
kitchen consisted of. But Joe Manello 
is a gourmet chef, so pizza had to be 
out, high quality in. Then the painted 
signs were covered over with white 
paint. Next, fireplaces and matching 
woodword were uncovered and re- 
stored. ‘‘The great thing is the interest 
so many people have in the Red Lion 
now. Even the workmen didn’t treat it 


as ‘just another job.’ ° This is Jack 
with his infectious enthusiasm show- 
ing. 


There are stories, legends and fam- 
ily histories bound up in the inn, 
understandably because it has been in 
continuous operation since 1730. At 
that time the tenant of the gracious 
home built around 1684, a man by 
name of Phillip Amos, applied for a 
tavern license. The Red Lion has had 
many owners since. One, a Frederick 
Yeagle in 1930, wisely and generously 
gave the Mercer Museum the famous 
sign with the stylized and often-copied 
animal that gave the inn its’ name and 
which had hung proudly in front for so 
long. Jack Wiedenmann couldn’t be 
happier than when he’s tracking lore 
surrounding his inn. On a recent trip 
with him to the Museum to see the 
sign and some photographs they have 
there of earlier days, he was like a kid 
out of school. One photo in the 
archives is the beautiful specimen of a 
Bengal tiger, stuffed and caged, who 
held sway in the front hall of the inn 
around the turn of this century. Seems 
he escaped from a circus and was shot 
in the neighborhood. It probably only 
seemed fitting to the Victorian owners 
to have him on display. A legend that 
pops up is one concerning the lady 
ghost who pines for her lover, a Con- 
federate spy who was caught and shot. 
She’s still at the inn, according to 
Jack, being heard on occasion, but not 
seen. Now that people are coming 
around to swap tales, the record exec- 
utive likes to hurry home from the 
record business to swap right along 
with them. And it doesn’t take a lot of 
arm-twisting to get him to show the 
visitor the basement which was the 
main floor in Colonial times. 

‘‘Isn’t this great,’’ he says, leading 


and we'll be standing on King’s High- 
way.” And sure enough, there is the 
same door and windows that greeted 
the Founding Fathers. ‘‘It must have 
been sealed off because of flooding of 
the Poquessing Creek (Note: this is the 
boundary of Philadelphia and Bucks 
County) and now our first floor has all 
through old shuffleboard tables and 
discarded pinball machines, ‘ʻa real 
beehive oven. Now, out this front door, 
the fireplaces that were for the bed- 


Co-owners of the 
Red Lion Inn, Joe 
Manello, on the left, 
and Jack 
Weidenmann. 


rooms.” All those bedrooms are now 
handsome dining rooms, presided over 
by owners with enough enthusiasm for 
ten restorations. 


“Joe and I were just looking for a 
restaurant. We never planned we 


would end up with one of the oldest 
continuing restaurants in the country. 
But it’s that chance to preserve that I 
love.’’ Rock stars come and go; the 


Red Lion is staying, thank you. a 


Brinker’s Fuels nc. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 

Motor Oil 
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Budget Plans 
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DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 
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WRONA 
PONTIAC 


Pennsylvania’s 
Youngest 


Sharpest Pencil in Town 


18 South Main St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
536-5670 


HATBORO MANOR 
DINNER THEATRE 


122 N. YORK RD. 
HATBORO, PA. 


Neil Simon’s 
Barefoot 
in the 


Park 


4, 
y 


February 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
CALL OS 5-1800 


Coming soon... CABARET 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Ask not for whom the ball tolls. It 
tolls for the house next door, the 
church on the corner, the old brick mill 
by the depot, or a myriad other old 
buildings that seem to have outlived 
their primary purpose. 

The crashing of the ball is what has 
spurred many an American into be- 
coming active in historic preservation. 
What is historic preservation all about? 

It is not museums and excursions, 
guided tours through period homes 
filled with memorabilia more interest- 
ing to the curator than the viewer. It is 
not the building of new shops and 
development homes in ‘‘colonial’’ or 
‘‘Early Federal’’ style. Such styles can 
be at best ‘‘pseudo’’ because accurate 
or complete reproduction is prohibi- 
tively expensive. We cannot copy 
successfully if only because the early 
styles were built to serve the needs of 
the period and not today’s needs. And 
finally, historic preservation is not 
saving everything. 

To take the positive viewpoint, his- 
toric preservation is a concept of con- 
sidering the physical aspects of an 
earlier time as important as the laws, 
customs, literature and traditions that 
have been handed down to us. Historic 
preservation is a point of view that 
tells us to save what is best as it relates 
to our history, whether it be our 
national or local history. An ancient 
tree or building, an Indian burial 
ground, even a fine stone or iron gate 
post can give us pause, a sense of 
where we, as members of a commun- 
ity, once were in time and place, a 
sense of how things have changed or 
developed. 

Historic preservation, wisely ex- 
ecuted, gives us roots in our past, and 
whether we love history or we do not, 
we need roots. We also need links to 
lead us back to our roots. We need 
both to give us meaning to life, to feel 


Restoration 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


a sense of belonging that many of us 
have lost, even while we stood un- 
aware. 

In order to be preserved, a building 
does not have to represent only the 
earliest period of our history. It is 
essential to respect every style right 
down the centuries to the modern. Any 
structure, well-designed, that speaks 
to us clearly of a certain period, should 
be treated with honor. 

Successful historic preservation 
educates, delights and gives us roots 


Bucks Heritage Building — 
Before and after restoration. 


and identity. It also challenges us to a 
strenuous effort. Somehow we must 
make the old building we save eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. It must stand 
on its own foundation, and make a go 
of it. This takes imagination, determi- 
nation and hard work on our part, but 
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it can be done. 

Some, but not enough, old buildings 
in Bucks County have been re-cycled 
in order to preserve a valuable part of 
our past. The Bucks Heritage Building 
in Buckingham Village provides a good 
case history. In 1971, the rundown, but 
still dignified, plastered stone house at 
the corner of the Old York Road and 
Durham Road was slated to be sold, 
then to be demolished for a gas 
station. This threat was brought to the 
attention of three Buckingham Town- 
ship women. Deploring this planned 
desecration of the center of the village, 
and recognizing a need to act quickly, 
one of the three made a small holding 
payment to a cooperative real estate 
broker. The latter then allowed the 
three women sufficient time to set up a 
financing corporation and to begin the 
raising of money for acquisition. 

Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh and Mr. 
Albert Ruthrauff, restoration archi- 
tects located in Gwynedd, were called 
in to authenticate and date the house. 
The old wing (1800) was deemed Early 
Federal, the new section (1835) Greek 
Revival. Both dates were later con- 
firmed by research at the Courthouse 
and in the Bucks County Historical 
Society library. 

Of the proposals put forward, the 
plan decided upon included two offices 
on the ground floor and a large apart- 
ment above. The integrity of the archi- 
tecture of both wings was to be re- 
spected wherever possible. Three fire- 
places were opened up, including a 
large walk-in that had been completely 
buried behind a wall and under two 
ceilings. The outside needed no 
change with the exception of the 
restoration of a shed porch on the 
Early Federal section, and an appro- 
priate entrance portico to dramatize 
the Greek Revival front door and to 
protect entrants from weather. 

By September 1, 1972, a year anda 
half after initial steps had been taken, 
the two offices and the large apart- 
ment were rented and occupied. At 
present Bucks Heritage Building is a 
going concern. Thirty-three Bucks 
Countians have invested in the corpor- 
ation. A dozen of these have also put 
physical labor into various aspects of 
the restoration, chiefly in the land- 


scaping, bringing in needed topsoil 
and planting pachysandra and rose 
bushes. One friend spent untold hours 
repairing all the old hardware, expert- 
ly reconstructing broken locks where 
necessary. An effort is now in progress 
to put this restoration on the State 
Historical Register. 

So, if you see a doomed structure, 
look it over closely. Perhaps it is a part 
of our cultural heritage that is well 
worth saving. Ask yourself the follow- 
ing honest questions. Is the building of 


a particular style? Does it look struc- 


turally sound? Does it possess some 
fine features or details you would hate 
to see destroyed? Most likely, it offers 
at least one of these conditions. 
Perhaps we Bucks Countians can save 
this house from the wrecker’s ball. 
Help and advice are multiplying. We 
can consult our local government, the 
County Planning Commission or the 
National Trust in Washington, D.C. 
We can act individually. And we must 
say to ourselves that what we allow to 
be destroyed, no one else can replace. 

E 


GRUNDY 
Recreation Center 
Ice Rink 


700 Jefferson Ave. 


PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


MORNINGS: Tues. thru Sat. 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 
AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


EVENINGS: 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


Bristol, Pa. 


788-3311 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Skate Rental $.75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening e Private Parties e Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates è Figure Skating ¢ Ice 
Hockey Rental Time è Spring Hockey School è Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop © Ample Free Parking. 


Thompson Toyota Presents 
THE 1977 TOYOTA CELICA 


Celica GT Liftback 


hompson 
yota 


GT LIFTBACK 


2200 OHC Engine 

Steel Radial Tires 

AM-FM Stereo 

5 Speed Transmission 

Styled Steel Wheels 

Handy Rear Cargo Area 

Thick Carpeting and Much More!! 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 

Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


NEW CONSUMER TREND 


Marketing analysts in the last few 
years have observed some interesting 
trends that do not conform to standard 
consumer conduct. 

During times of recession and un- 
employment it could ‘‘normally’’ be 
expected that substitutions would be 
made for luxury items. However, this 
hasn’t happened. Air travel, large cars 
in the high-priced bracket and big 
homes continue to sell well. It appears 
that the market can no longer base its 
expectations on old standards. Social 
scientists are cautious, however, in 
trying to identify reasons, but do con- 
sider changes in populace as a possible 
answer. 

First, there are more than 30 million 
retirees, about half of whom can be 
considered well-off. They have the 
time and money to spend on vacations, 
leisure vehicles, and more often than 
not, eating out. Second, there is the 
fastest-growing portion of our popula- 
tion — young adults — with good 
salaries who spend their money on big 
items — luxury housing, recreational 
equipment, expensive holidays. 
Another significant force is the work- 
ing wife — not necessarily working to 
make ends meet — with a large pro- 
portion of her salary being spent on 
more unconventional purchases. 

These factors could explain the 
phenomenon but analysts are wary of 
long-range predictions and most 
choose a ‘‘wait and see’’ posture. 
Trends have a way of reversing for no 
clearly definable reason. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Marvin Shore will head Pearl- 
Pressman-Liberty’s new Marketing 
Department. A Philadelphia-based 
firm, it specializes in multi-color lith- 
ography, printing and graphic arts. 
Patricia B. Williams has joined Health 


Service Plan of Pennsylvania as a 
Marketing Representative. HSP is this 
area’s only HEW-Qualified Health 
Maintenance Organization and mar- 
kets its prepaid group health services 
through employer groups and labor 
unions. R. Gordon McGovern will 
become Vice President of Campbell 
Soup Co. (Camden). Frank McCartney 
is newly-appointed Executive Director 
of Bucks County Home Builders Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in Doyles- 
town. He was formerly Manager of 
Community Affairs and Assistant to 
the President of Blue Ridge Real 
Estate Co., Blakeslee, Pa., best known 
for its company-owned and operated 
Big Boulder ski resort and Jack Frost 
Mountain. Thiokol Corporation (New- 
town, Pa.) has appointed George J. 
Donovan Vice President of Corporate 
Marketing. Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has recently elected Richard F. 
Schubert Vice President, Accounting. 
Robert Smith-Felver, former Execu- 
tive Director of Council Rock Youth 
Community Center, has joined the 
firm of Herriott, Herbert & Lawrence 
Associates, Inc., Doylestown, as 
Director-Public Information Services. 
He will continue as staff photographer 
for Bucks County Panorama Magazine. 
Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, has 
chosen Philip E. Lippincott to head its 
packaged products division and he will 
join Scott’s corporate policy commit- 
tee. Irwin Greenberg has been named 
President and chief operating officer of 
Hess’s Inc. for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Philip Berman. Frank E. 
Elliott of Doylestown is now President 
of the Board of Delaware Valley 
Mental Health Foundation, succeed- 
ing Walter I. Rubel. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Small Business Administration 
Director, W. B. Patterson, said 205 


loans worth $15,779,093 were allotted 
during 11 months of 1976 in the 
Greater Phila. area, 10 less than the 
previous year. For information on SBA 
programs call 215-596-5834. PIDA (Pa. 
Industrial Development Authority) has 
awarded a $168,100 loan to Kolcraft 
Products, manufacturer of crib mat- 
tresses and accessories, for acquisition 
of a new plant at Camer Drive, Corn- 
wells Heights to result in 50 new jobs. 

According to the Labor Department, 
wage and salary rates rose 7.2% in 12 
months ending September ’76. Largest 
increase was among service workers 
— 9.1%, but workers in Northeastern 
U.S. had the lowest rise — 6.1% com- 
pared to 8.6% in the West. Interesting 
figures released by AFL-CIO show 
highest unemployment of union build- 
ing trades workers at 60% in the 
Northeast, where incidentally, organi- 
zation is heaviest, while the lightly- 
organized South has a 24.5% level. 
Can we conclude from this that unions 
may be pricing themselves out of the 
market? 


Merchants should be aware of a new 
Pennsylvania amendment to the Retail 
Theft Law which makes it more diffi- 
cult for shoplifters to evade detection. 
Offenders will now be fingerprinted 
and records filed with state police 
instead of district justices. First of- 
fenders can get 90 days to 2 years in 


jail; second offenders from 2 to 5 
years, and three or more offenses can 
net 7 years. Switching of price labels is 
included as an offense. 


The new Montgomeryville Mall is a 
reality with the successful opening of 
the new J. C. Penney store in January 
under Manager Norman W. Wells 
and this month’s opening of the new 
John Wanamaker branch store di- 
rected by Charles Kearns. The new 
mall promises to be a real asset to the 


economic life of the area, by providing 
employment opportunities and ex- 
panded consumer selection. 


CHAMBER NOTES 


Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 


“Looking For Something Different?” 


TRY 


DICK HEIST 


“Open Forum” 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


MONDAY thru FRIDAY — 11:05 to 12 NOON 
“Not Just Different... But BETTER!” 


CALL: 


822-8088 o 
344-0220 eœ 


348-3583 
345-1441 


1570 
ON YOUR 
AM DIAL 


Executive Director Warren Likens re- 
ports a random survey of retail busi- 
nesses in his area has shown business 
ranged from good to excellent in ’76 
with steady growth predicted for 1977 
depending on Pres. Carter’s activities 
in tax reduction and employment. 
Upper Bucks Chamber recently elected 
Charles L. Stewart president. He is 
owner of several BP Service stations, a 
fuel oil company and Job-Site Concrete 
Co. Central Bucks Chamber recently 
reelected Frank Galinski to his second 
term as president. Mr. Galinski is a 
partner in the accounting firm Galinski 
& Hamburg, Hatboro. The Rent-a-Kid 
Program is available to anyone need- 
ing inside or outside work done. Call 
348-8890 after 1 p.m. Program Di- 
rectors of organizations should be 
aware of the Chamber’s Speakers’ 
Bureau. Each month a list of speakers 
and their subjects will be sent upon 
request listing such diverse topics as 
Municipal Government, Family Life, 
Magazine Publishing. Interested? Call 
348-3913. = 


Sponsor Time Sold Solid 

For Last 9 Months! 

Call Now For Next Availability! 
Always Plenty of Room 

For New 
Participating 
Listeners! 
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Yamamoto ¢ Fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 


Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


Open Mon. — Thurs. 
10-6 
Fri. til 9 
Sat. til 6 


After you’ve shopped and 
couldn't find the “perfect gift” - 
come to PANDORA’S BOX. 
You'll find a large selection of 
“perfect gifts” to please you. 
Next time you'll go to PAN- 
DORA'S BOX first! 


58 E. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8825 


‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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ompost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR GARDEN? 


God set out with a plan which was 
completed in six days; the seventh day 
he rested. If you plan your vegetable 
garden in February or March, by June 
you’ll have time to take a rest. 

Ninety percent of the time your own 
plan is much better than one designed 
by another. In the vegetable garden 
you know the type of vegetables you 
want to produce. If you don’t have 
space in a yard, why not try a mini- 
garden in containers, having all the 
information at your finger tips cur- 
rently printed in commercial publica- 
tions from Botanic Gardens, Horticul- 
tural Societies and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


PLAN VEGETABLE GARDENS 
Get out a pencil and several pieces 
of paper. Now check off the procedure 
for your garden. 
Yes No 


— — Ís the garden located where 
there’s good air and water 
drainage? Most vegetables 
require at least 8 hours of full 
sunlight for best results. 


— — Do you follow a practice of 
crop rotation? 
The moving of vegetables 
from one area to another in the 
garden avoids a buildup of 
soil-borne diseases, insects 
and nematodes. 


— — Do you know the ph, phos- 
phorus, potassium and 


magnesium levels in your 
garden? 

A well-balanced level of 
nutrients is necessary for 
maximum production. Have a 
soil analysis made every 3-4 
years and apply lime and 
fertilizer as recommended. 
Technical yes, but you’ll be a 
happier gardener. 


Do you have a garden plan 
from last year? If so, get it out. 


Do you know which vegetables 
did well or poorly last year? 
List accordingly on paper. 


Do you know whether insects, 
diseases or nutrients caused 
poor production? Don’t be too 
quick to blame a variety, since 
diseases, insects or nutrient 
levels may have been the 
cause. 


Did you use a starter fertilizer 
on transplants? Starter 
fertilizers get plants off toa 
good start. 


Do you know the varieties of 
tomatoes, eggplant, 
cabbages, peppers, etc. 
planted last year? A variety 
may not produce the size or 
shape of fruit you wish to 
have. Change to another 
variety in this case. List the 
desirable and inferior 
varieties. 


Do you feed the vegetables 
according to specie needs? 
Tomatoes, sweet corn, 
radishes, cabbage, turnips all 
have different nutrient 


requirements. Tomatoes and 
sweet corn may have to be 
side-dressed if you don’t add 
extra fertilizer before planting 
or radish may end up all tops if 
over-fertilized. 


— — Do you know which insects 
and diseases make an attack 
on the plants? Proper identifi- 
cation of insects and diseases 
is necessary for control. There 
are specific pesticides for 
particular groups of insects 
and diseases. The use of the 
wrong pesticide may bea 
waste of time and harm the 
environment. List the 
pesticides you used and their 
effectiveness — good, fair, or 
poor. 


PLAN FOR ’77 
Now take another sheet of paper or 


better yet, graph paper and begin to 
lay out your garden. A garden 25 feet 
by 50 feet should produce enough 


vegetables for two persons — exclu- 
sive of sweet corn, potatoes and vine 
crops. 


Put your perennial crops on one side 
of the garden — asparagus and rhu- 
barb. Space out other rows as follows: 

21/2 feet apart — cabbage, lettuce, 
snap beans, peas, radishes, carrots 
and beets. 

31⁄2 feet apart — tomatoes, egg- 
plant, peppers. 

Peas may be followed by snap 
beans. 

Early snap beans may be followed 
by late cabbage, broccoli, or cauli- 
flower. 

If you decide to raise vine crops, 
you’ ll have to give up 6-9 feet of space 
per row of cucumbers, muskmelons, 
watermelons — 3 feet on each side of 
row. 


When you’ve decided on the 
species, get out the ’77 commercial 
catalogs and select the varieties you 
want for the coming year. Remember 
to check your list of varieties you said 
were good last year. Don’t be afraid to 
try a new variety or two each year. 
You'll also find some high-producing 
dwarf types on market. Why not give 
them a try? They’ll save space in the 
garden. 

Next, have your soil analysis made 
in late March and as soon as the report 
returns, apply lime as recommended. 
Also, work into soil large amount of 
phosphorous if required. Then fertilize 
crop according to needs at planting 
time. Proper planting time is essential 
for maximum production. 


Here’s a list of publications avail- 
able for the asking. Check the circulars 
you’d like and mail this coupon to: 
Panorama Magazine, 57 West Court 
Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. a 


for the asking... 


Minigardens for Vegetables 


Growing Tomatoes in the 
Home Garden 


Vegetable Guide for Home 
Gardeners 


Growing Vegetables in the 


Home Garden 


— Vegetable Planting Schedule 


Questions for The Compost Heap: 


Please mail to: 
Name 


Address 


Fine and Fowler Phop 


Est. 1963 
Delaware Valley’s Largest Selection of Fine Pewter 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 10 til 5 
Friday Evening 7 til 9 
Closed Sunday 


ROUTE 309 AT THE AIRPORT 
MONTGOMERY VILLE, PA. 368-0914 
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URIL 


30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
18901 

(215) 348-3630 


Deborah S. Bux 


Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 
Paternayan Yarn 
Instruction 

Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 


cs 


| WHAT DOES | 
RADIO MEAN | 
TO YOu? 


x 


Is it rock music, classical, 

pop favorites, country & 

western, beautiful music, 
news, sports, weather? 


Try us for a different and 


| 
| 


cape i Em 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 


ES PPL POPOL a 4 
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| 
every weekday morning! 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


t 


A connoisseur is defined as ‘ʻa 
person who has expert knowledge and 
keen discrimination in some field, 
especially in the fine arts or in matters 
of taste.’’ Bert Isard, after 35 years as 
antique collector, including almost 10 
as antique teacher, clearly fits that 
definition. 

He and I meet at the home of a 
mutual friend, who has provided us 
with comfortable surroundings, good 
hot tea and, excepting the occasional 
barking of her feisty little Schnauzer, 
quietude to chat uninterruptedly. 
SILBERTRUST: How did you first 
become interested in antiques? 
ISARD: Purely accidental. It was in the 
early 1940’s and I saw a crowd gath- 
ered at a Philadelphia auction gallery. 
As a young man, just married, short of 
funds and still needing a lamp for our 
new home, I spied a lamp in their 
window. So, I stepped inside and 
bought the lamp for $11.00. As I 
started to leave, the auctioneer yelled 
to me to take the rest of the lot. What 
lot? I didn’t want anything else. But he 
insisted and, reluctantly, I took the 
stuff home. A neighbor helped me 
unpack and said one item resembled 
something she’d seen in a museum. At 
her urging, I took this vase to the 
curator of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and when he saw it, his 
eyes almost popped out. He explained 
it was a 5th Century B.C. Greek 
pottery vase, worth about $250-$300. 
Was I excited! So, I decided to make a 
serious study of antiques, spending a 
lot of time in museums and libraries, 
and buying books. And as I learned, I 
began to buy. 

SILBERTRUST: Do you still have the 
Greek vase? 


INTERVIEW WITH 
A CONNOISSEUR 


ISARD: Yes. 

SILBERTRUST: Did you keep it for 
sentimental reasons? 

ISARD: Not really, but for my develop- 
ing theory over the years that antique 
collecting is the best form of invest- 
ment. 

SILBERTRUST: When you first started 
collecting, in which direction did you 
go? ° 

ISARD: In every direction — ceramics, 
metals, glass, miniature and large 
paintings. Everything but furniture 
and silver. I concentrated solely on the 
investment factor at first; later I 
focused on the esthetics as well. 
SILBERTRUST: How did the teaching 
come about? 

ISARD: A friend, Lita Solis-Cohen 
(antique columnist for The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer) suggested it and organ- 
ized my first group in 1968. Now, 
about 75 seminars later, I have four 
groups going, about seven people in 
each. 

SILBERTRUST: Is your method of 
teaching a show-and-tell procedure? 
ISARD: Very similar. I bring in 20 to 
25 objects, about which I answer three 
questions. (Eventually, I hope to elicit 
answers from the students.) 1. Is the 
piece right — i.e., is it of the period 
and what it purports to be, or is it a 
copy? 2. Is it collectible? My grand- 
father’s socks may be 100 years old, 
but are certainly not collectible. We 
probe to determine if it has artistic 
quality. Did the maker use his tools 
proficiently and have something to 
say? Is it rare and historically impor- 
tant? And does it fit into the rules-of- 
the-game theory? This means items 
like Depression, Rose Medallion, Car- 
nival, Imari, that don’t meet the other 


a S 


qualifications. These things may be 
acceptable to my students at the start- 
ing stage of the game, but I hope, 
eventually, they won’t be. And thirdly, 
What is a fair price to pay? 
SILBERTRUST: Would you give me a 
mini-demonstration with the items you 
so kindly brought? 

ISARD: (He unwraps two similar- 
looking blue and white Chinese vases. 
One is early 1900’s, the other 1700.) I 
develop in my students the tactile 
sense as a better barometer than the 
visual. It’s easier to duplicate color 
and shape than it is the effect of time 
and wear. These two vases were priced 
the same in a shop. Which would you 
buy? 

SILBERTRUST: They feel the same to 
me. 

ISARD: Yes, it takes quite a while to 
develop this ability. It is hard to artic- 
ulate the difference in feeling, but the 
older vase has a warmer, more unctu- 
ous glaze, a more buttery feel. Vis- 
ually, the newer color is a modern, 
brassy blue with a white background, 
while the older background has a blue- 
green undertone. 

SILBERTRUST: Do you see any 
changes since you started collecting? 
ISARD: There’s more interest in an- 
tiques now. When I started attending 
auctions, there were no more than 15 
to 20 people present. Today, there are 
hundreds. I think this is because 
antiques have become a status symbol. 
Also, today with the demand of more 
collectors, there is less supply and 
people are going into what I regard as 
non-collectibles — Depression, Car- 
nival, etc. 

SILBERTRUST: But how about buying 
something that gives you pleasure, 
without thought to investment? 
ISARD: Why not? If you buy it for the 
decorative value and pay a price 
accordingly. 

SILBERTRUST: What are some of 
your favorite things? 

ISARD: Oh, there’s so much. One 
person taught me to appreciate the 
Renaissance, which I consider the 
greatest period of man’s expression. I 
do have a special affinity to religious 
art; it is the most inspirational. But 
anything man makes, if it is done well, 
must be appreciated. That’s the 


essence of what the whole field is — an 
expression of man rather than ma- 
chinery. 

SILBERTRUST: And, generally, what 
do you think of the whole field? 
ISARD: I find the prevailing tone in 
this business very sad. I mean the 
ethics. Maybe, it’s not deliberate, for 
there are many honest dealers, but 
also many lacking real knowledge. I 
am a firm believer in licensing dealers. 
Plumbers are licensed, teachers, elec- 
tricians. Why not antique dealers? 
Also, I feel the burden of proof of 
authenticity should be on the buyer. I 
acquired most of my knowledge from 
my mistakes! 

SILBERTRUST: Are there any so- 
called sleepers (bargains) around? 
ISARD: For the educated buyer, yes. 


As a recent example, I took some of my 
students to a show and found several 
items: a Chinese Export bowl for 
$50.00 that normally sells for $175.00; 
a Newhall teapot for $90.00 that retails 
around $200.00; and an Export cup 
and saucer for $10, worth about 
$75.00. 

SILBERTRUST: Where do you think 
the antique business is going? 
ISARD: The same place as it has in the 
past. People will never stop collecting. 
Since the ’40’s, the course has always 
been level or upward. Prices have 
never dropped. Today, inflation is a 
factor, so the prices have to rise just to 
keep pace. That’s what the non- 
collectibles do — rise at the same rate 
inflation does. But the collectibles rise 
beyond the inflation. a 


ee CABINETMAKER 


Specializing in Early American Reproductions 


Do you know that custom-built furniture is available at prices 
only modestly above the best standardized factory-built furniture? 
We make no compromises in design for construction convenience, 
no substitutions for the finest materials, no shortcuts that would 


detract from beauty or durability. 


We can also provide custom interior woodwork of all kinds, 
your design or ours. Inquiries are invited. 


Daniel Del Mar 


‘Doylestown 
e Cross 


Three offices to serve you .. 


Buckingham, Pa. 


794-8113 


Keys 
y Dublin 


. and you get 5⁄4% per year for your regular 


savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 
Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 


Insurance Corporation. 


High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


“On Monument Square”’ 


Doylestown Federal Savings , 


5 and Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: % MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 
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Come play tennis where 
tennis is played best... 


a) 8 Indoor Clay Courts 


Group & Private Lessons 
Available 


Q Open Time Available 


Summer Tennis Camp 
for Aspiring Junior 


© Players (8—17) 
Call for brochure. 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6'> 14°: 25 02. CANS 


PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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EQUITATION 


THINK WHEN WE TALK OF HORSES THAT YOU SEE THEM 
PRINTING THEIR PROUD HOOFS I’ THE RECEIVING EARTH. 
HENRY V, SHAKESPEARE 


The magic of the horse is not only in 
his proud beauty as he runs free, but 
in his relationship to.us, his rider. He 
is a paradox, being at the same time 
bold yet timorous, with great strength, 
yet willing to be dominated and con- 
trolled. Since the time of the Hittites 
there have been books written on how 
to ride him. 

There is an important distinction 
between the words RIDING and EQUI- 
TATION. The dictionary defines 
RIDING as ‘‘to sit on and be carried 
along by a horse.” EQUITATION is 
‘the art of riding on horseback; horse- 
manship.’’ Margaret Cabell Self gives 
a good description of the gradations in 
the art of riding. ‘‘A person who can 
stay on the horse’s back at the walk, 
trot, canter and gallop is considered by 
many a proficient horseman, and if he 
can hop over an obstacle and does not 
bite the dust when his horse unex- 
pectedly shies and tries to charge off, 
he is an expert. To the horsemen who 
know, however, the first rider de- 
scribed above might be compared to 
the child who has finished kinder- 
garten, and the second to a pupil who 
has successfully completed the first 
grade in grammar school.” 

Summerhay’s Encyclopaedia For 
Horsemen tells us ‘‘the skill of riding 
involves, like all sports, a knowledge 
of technique, and its execution de- 
mands balance through acquired sup- 
pleness and plenty of practice.” It 
goes on to say that certain moral 
qualities such as patience, sympathy 
and understanding are necessary to 
give rewarding results. In all the 
writing about equitation, the under- 


standing of the horse’s mental and 
psychological make-up is stressed. 


Summerhay warns that whatever 
motivates your wish to learn to ride, a 
correct start must be made. To trust to 
luck by climbing on a friend’s horse is 
asking for trouble. Not only is it 
unsafe, but worse still, causes untold 
damage and confusion to the horse. 

Luigi Gianoli, the great Italian 
horseman, gives us one of the best 
expositions on equitation in his book 
Horses And Horsemanship Through 
The Ages. ‘‘The fascination of equita- 
tion,” he says, “‘lies partly in the fact 
that it is a continuous interpretation by 
the horseman of the horse’s gestures 
and movements, while the horse, for 
his part, must interpret the rider’s 
signs and requests. One speaks to the 
other in code but with perfect under- 
standing of the language on both 
sides.” 

How is this language expressed so 


successfully? Gianoli says that the 
understanding is arrived at through 
the clearness of expression and logical 
action. He warns that one does not 
correct a horse by violently opposing 
his instinctive reactions, but by seek- 
ing the cause of his action and then 
gently pulling him back to reality. 
“Bear in mind,” says Gianoli, ‘‘that 
the horse’s senses are more highly 
developed than ours. We must admit 
to ourselves that in certain matters 
(firmness of ground, the safety in a 
step, and so on) the horse is much 
better able to judge correctly than we 
are.”’ 

This ability of the horse is recog- 
nized by horsemen over the world. 
Charles M. Russell said: ‘‘In the dark, 
don’t spur a hoss where he don’t want 
to go. There’s lots of times a hoss 
knows more than a man. A man that 
says a hoss don’t know nothin’ don’t 
know much about hosses.”’ 

Luigi Gianoli says that it is our good 
fortune that the horse is very frank, 
perhaps too much so. We just have to 
watch his ears to know what he is 
thinking and the direction of his atten- 
tion . . . also the temper of his feelings. 
The horse on the other hand has a 
direct line to the rider through the 
wires that are the reins. He also takes 
our measure through the contact of our 
thighs, the feel of our weight and how 
it is balanced. A sensitive horse, 
according to Gianoli, knows our mood, 
what we want of him, our degree of 
courage or lack of it, skill or incompe- 
tence, indecision or certainty, even our 
happiness or our sorrow. 

Col. Alois Podhajsky, director of the 
famous Spanish Riding School in 
Vienna, wrote a book, My Horses, My 
Teachers, in which he tells about his 
most loyal riding instructors . . . his 
horses! ‘‘It is of the four-legged 
teachers that I want to speak, those 
who my interest in and devotion to the 
sport of riding made me learn to 
appreciate, to understand and to re- 
spect from my earliest childhood.”’ 

The sport of equitation is only partly 
a muscular exercise, for it requires 
also a delicate intuition and subtle 
reasoning. There is a never-ending 
play between the elements of domina- 
tion and intelligence and enthusiasm 


of the horse. It isn’t even possible to 
reach a certain level in equitation and 
then rest on one’s laurels since the 
horse is always an imponderable to 
some degree and can never be com- 
pletely understood. 

Equitation calls for intelligence and 
nervous energy and physical strength 
as well. The rider must have ready 
reflexes, vitality, and quick reactions 
to transmit his desires to a horse and 
only through long practice can the 
diversities of reactions be learned. 
There are so many subtleties in the 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


L Jsr 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 
MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


directing of a horse — too much direc- 
tion is not always wise. In the show 
ring some horses resent being handled 
in front of their fences and do better 
with a novice who does not try to help 
them (but has a good seat, tight legs 
and quiet hands). 

Only when the rider’s senses and 
intuition are perfectly attuned to the 
(inconstant) action of the horse and 
when there is a mutual sensitivity and 
perfect coordination of movement, can 
the art of riding . . . equitation . . . be 
learned. E 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from I-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS « CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 


Original Work 
of Local Artists 


Paintings èe Ceramics 
Jewelry © Batik èe Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486. 


For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh 
«daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher 
chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumball 
+ Everything yummy, crunchy. and sweet to 
eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth — 
Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! i 
All at reasonable prices. Fresh— of course 
Quality — beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 
But yes, we have no bananas. 


a 


Li cen Sa) 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 


Reproductions 

of early hues 

by Turco’s PS 
Colour Cupboard i 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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The 


Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


A vé gz 
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Shades of Romanticism — St. Valen- 
tine’s Day approaches! February may 
bring Washington and Lincoln to your 
mind, but to me it brings thoughts of 
Valentine’s Day, romantic dinners out 
and romantic dinners in. Why not cele- 
brate the holiday with a meal designed 
for its’ hearty elegance and ease? 

For dinners that you are to enjoy, do 
not spend the day in the kitchen! What 
can be done ahead, do ahead. Sit down 
to dinner table relaxed and refreshed, 
not dragging from a day spent carous- 
ing with pots and pans. Here is a menu 
that should do nicely. 

Shrimp in Cream 

Barbecued Short Ribs 

Caesar Salad 

Chocolate Crepes 

Carnitas 

Rice or Noodles 

French Bread 

Rather than serving an appetizer at 
the dinner table, I prefer to serve it 
with wine or cocktails before the meal. 
The idea is not to stuff dinner guests, 
but to treat them! Both recipes here 
are super simple and house favorites. 


SHRIMP IN CREAM 


1 Ib. cooked shrimp 
1/4 c. sour cream 

3/4 c. mayonnaise 

1/2 tsp. garlic powder 


A ROMANTIC REPAST 


Mix together mayonnaise, sour cream 
and garlic powder. Mix in shrimp and 
chill well. Can do a day ahead. Just 
before serving, chop one half of a Ber- 
muda onion into large pieces and fold 
in. Serve with toothpicks. 

CARNITAS (Mexican) 

1/2 lb. boneless pork 


freezer at this point and get out in the 
morning of the day you plan to use it. 
Place pieces in an ungreased shallow 
baking pan and sprinkle liberally with 
MSG and salt and pepper. Let stand at 
room temperature for an hour or so. 
Bake at 300° for 2 hours, pouring off 
any fat that may accumulate. Serve 
with toothpicks. 

Is the table set elegantly? Candles 
lit and fresh flowers? For a mere $1 
you can get a few daisies or mums that 
will transform the table. (As an aside, 
these dreamy dinners need not, and 
often cannot, be confined to a romantic 
duo. My 3-year-old and 9-year-old 
sons enjoy them as much as we do. 
Though luckily, they leave the table 
much sooner than we do!) 

Appetizers behind you, on to the 
dinner table. Short ribs are a very 
filling meal, so serve either a green 
vegetable or a salad, but not both. I 


prefer the fun of making a Caesar 
Salad at the table. 


CAESAR SALAD 

1 clove garlic (can use powder) 

1/3 c. oil 

1 c. croutons 

1 head romaine, washed and broken into pieces 
salt and pepper 

1/4 tsp. oregano 

1/2 tsp. Worcestershire 

1 egg 

juice of half a lemon 

4 anchovies, chopped 

1/4 c. grated fresh Parmesan 

Crush the garlic in a large wooden 
bowl, add oil, and let stand several 
hours. When ready to serve, add egg 
and beat well. Add lemon juice, salt, 
pepper, oregano, Worcestershire, and 
anchovies and beat again. Add Par- 
mesan and beat ’til light. Add romaine 
and toss until each leaf is coated. Add 
croutons, mix and serve. Serves 2 
generously. 

Barbecued short ribs are not neat, 
but they are yummy and good for a 
lingering, conversational meal. And 
candlelight helps hide some of the 
messiness! 


BARBECUED SHORT RIBS 


2 Ibs. short ribs, cut in 2” pieces 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 c. ketchup or chili sauce 

3/4 c. chopped onion 

1 clove garlic 

1 tsp. salt 

pepper and paprika 

1/2 c. cider vinegar 

Brown meat on top of stove in heavy 
pan until brown on all sides. Combine 
remaining ingredients and pour over 
meat. Cover and bake at 300° for 2 
hours, basting occasionally. Remove 
the lid for the last half hour. Serves 2. 

Serve with either noodles or rice, so 
that you can thoroughly enjoy the 
barbecue sauce. Add a substantial red 
wine, such as a Claret or a Barbera, 
and you are set. 

If you are a bread buff and must 
have it with a meal, try a crusty loaf of 
Italian or French bread. Parkerhouse 
rolls just do not go with barbecued 
short ribs! Whatever, do not fill up so 
much that you fail to leave room for 
dessert. 

Don’t let the chocolate turn you 
aside if you are not a chocolate fan. My 
husband does not favor chocolate and 
is not wild over crepes, but he loves 


CHOCOLATE CREPES 


6 Tbsp. flour 
2 Tbsp. cocoa 
1/4 tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

1 Tbsp. sugar 
4 Tbsp. oil 
1/2 c. milk 


Blend all ingredients together in 


‘blender. It should have the consistency 


of heavy cream. Let the batter stand 
for an hour. Then bake crepes in 
lightly oiled heavy iron skillet at 
medium high heat. Watch carefully, 
for chocolate tends to brown faster 


than regular crepes. Makes 8-10 
crepes. 

Fill crepes with ice cream (coffee is 
my favorite, chocolate mint is second) 
and roll up. Arrange in a shallow dish 
and put in freezer until ready to serve. 
Remove 5 minutes before serving. 
Pour chocolate sauce over crepes, 
sprinkle with chopped walnuts, top 
with whipped cream, and garnish with 
chopped marischino cherries and/or 
chocolate curls. Serve — accompanied 
with ‘‘oohs’’ and ‘‘ahs.’’ 

The only better way to celebrate St. 
Valentine’s Day is to have someone 
prepare this meal for you. Food is a 
commodity which can be graciously 
shared and can set the mood. So offer 
a buddy a hot dog, but offer a lover a 
seductive feast! B 


Discover 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books-at Discount Prices 


Strippable Vinyls 
ri Washable Wallpaper 
T. Cloth Back Vinyls 
3 $ Plains $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 


Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 


Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville-Ave., Penndel, Pa. 


If it’s the unusual you're 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 


SHOPPE 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 


757-6781 


THE HARDEN CO. 
CHERRY FURNITURE 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


GIFTS 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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THE BEST OF 


EUROPE 
Hoyage des Gourmets 


Germany 

Austria JULY 28 — AUG. 11, 1977 
France 

Italy $1085.00 

Switzerland 


Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 


Iceland 
Germany 


SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 
Austria 
France $ 930.00 
Switzerland 
Both tours are inclusive with two meals 
per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 
Write or call for brochure 


Nur WAYS 
C 


RAVEL AGENCY INC. 
1235 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 
PHONE 215-536-1004 


Reed and Steinbach 
Funeral Home 


182 West Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


Phone: 348-4543 
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Friends — 

We left the Grand Canyon, bowed 
but not broken by our “‘Trial by 
mule.’’ Our next adventure was with 
the southwest Indians. We had shared 
some of their history at Chiracahua — 
last stronghold of the Apache in Ari- 
zona; we studied their ancient handi- 
crafts preserved at the Heard Mu- 
seum in Phoenix and the Museum of 
Northern Arizona at Flagstaff, but now 
we were to be exposed to the revival 
and exploitation of these crafts first- 
hand. Throughout our travels, we had 
seen so many Indian craft shops and 
trading posts, we could not believe 
that there were enough Indians to 
supply them, even if they began to 
bead while still in the papoose. How- 
ever, the myth of the ‘‘lazy Indian’’ 
must be cast aside. The villages must 
have organized the home workshop 
with assembly line techniques, for the 
jewelry, pottery, beading and weaving 
are stuffed into every nook and cranny 
of the countryside. Sadly, the advan- 
tages of mass production have not 
been reflected in the market place, for 
the Indians and their agents are out to 
avenge the bargain side of Manhattan. 
Prices seemed astronomical, but it was 
difficult to avoid the fray and our scars 
are bound in silver, wool and clay. 

The Hopis of the northern Arizona 
mesas were our first encounter. We 
paid the ransom at the cultural center 
and sporting our Dawa silver we 
climbed second mesa at Walpi and 
insinuated the Pace Arrow between 
the decaying Pueblos to witness the 
antics of the clown dancers who gave a 
birthday party for the village, distrib- 
uting cakes and bread to all present. 
They warmed up the audience for the 
3-horned Kachina dancers who sol- 
emnly celebrated the occasion with 
stomp and ceremony, but unfortu- 
nately we were studiously ignored and 
the exact significance of the dances 


were not apparent to us. But, the cos- 
tuming was great! 

We retreated from the high country 
to treat our retinas to the sparkle of 
petrified wood and the glitter of the 
painted desert whose colored sands 
present a spectograph of minerals. 
Then a turn north to the drab land of 
the Navaho. These are desert ranchers 
whose octagonal hogans are scattered 
throughout the waste lands of the four- 
cornered area, where Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico share a 
common patch of rock and ruin. 
Uranium and coal deposits will salvage 
the hopes of this region, so far known 
best by the students of the cliff dwell- 
ing. We followed the wash of the 
Canyon de Chelly by jeep and craned 
our necks to gaze in awe at the picto- 
graphs and petroglyphs decorating its 
caves — some designed by the Anasazi 
(southwest ancient Indians) and others 
done in the ‘‘modern’’ style by the 
later Navahos and Hopis who fled here 
from the ‘‘gentle’’ ministries of the 
Spanish clergy who tagged along with 
Coronado on his journey to find the 
fabled seven cities of Cibola and their 
treasures of gold and silver. They 
never found much metal, but the 
Hubbeu trading post at Ganado has a 
goodly supply of silver and turquoise 
wrapped in the Navaho rugs of raw 
wool colored with the plant dyes of the 
region — all in the treasure category. 
Each small town of the area — wide 
ruins, two gray hills, Teec-nos-pos and 


Chinle, has its own pattern and the 
women’s handprints are easily identi- 
fied. 

The Navaho showed us no more 
courtesy than the Hopi. I’m afraid that 
the tourist of today must share the re- 
sponsibility for the injuries inflicted by 
the brave but greedy pioneers of 
yesterday. Thus, we turned toward 
Gallup which proved to be the Sansom 
Street of the Southwest. There are 
dozens of wholesale jobbers who sup- 
ply silver sheet, wire and bead, and 
bulk stones to the home workshops, 
and they collect the products every 
Friday for dispersal at prices deter- 
mined by caprice as much as quality. 
The mesas of this area are Zuni and 
other tribes who chose to accept the 
cross and accommodate themselves to 
its demands, with crossed fingers and 
shaman beads behind their backs. 
They still maintain the crude missions 
of the Spanish monks, but these 
churches contrast sharply with the 
lavish monuments of Mexico where 
the Indians were already master build- 
ers and better miners of their moun- 
tain riches. 

Albuquerque has turned its back on 
‘old town’’ and spreads suburban 
shopping to the foot of the Sandian 
Mts. whose snowy peaks have just bid 
adieu to the spring skiers and to 
welcome the hang gliders brought to 
10,000 feet by the longest aerial tram- 
way in the world. They soar from these 
crests in colorful abandon. In the hills 
about are other Pueblos and on Easter 
Sunday, we went to Jemez and Santa 
Ana where we were again barely toler- 
ated at the spring dances which 
implore the earth to bring forth a good 
crop from the newly-planted fields. 
The entire village participated in these 
dances which have been conducted in 
the same costumes and rituals for 
centuries. We were also treated to a 
bit of social dancing the night before at 
the University of New Mexico Gym 
where the local Kiva Club hosts the 
annual Nizhoni Pow-Wow. Costumes 
are magnificent; feathers, skins, beads 
and fabrics of every hue whirl to the 
beat of the hide and cottonwood drum. 

We followed the Spanish trail to 
Santa Fe — mixture of Spain and 
Pueblo, church and Kiva. Then on to 


Taos, blend of artist, recluse and 
Indian. The Sangre De Cristo moun- 
tains of the Rockies provide a snowy 
backdrop to the northeast, while far 
across the desert to the west are the 
panoramic craters of the Jemez vol- 
canoes which conceal the secrets of 
Los Alamos and muffle their fearsome 
rumbles. This remote retreat provided 
solace for D. H. Lawrence in his years 
of illness and still serves as his mauso- 
leum and inspiration for the poets and 
artists of New Mexico. 

We were joined in Santa Fe by our 
cousin, Ruth Braverman, and with this 
equally dauntless traveller, we combed 
the markets of the Governor’s Palace 
and sunbathed at the Bishop’s Lodge 
(Bishop Lamy’s achievements were re- 
corded by Willa Cather and more 
recently by one of this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winners). Then, on to Mesa 
Verde in southern Colorado where the 
sandstone cliffs have protected the 
very oldest Indian farmers of the 
Southwest, while just to the Northeast 
are the mountain meccas of skier and 
outdoorsman — Aspen, Vail and Du- 
rango. Pueblo adobes are gone, and 
the aluminum and galvanized “A” 
roofs tell their story of the winter’s 
shows. We dared not brave those still 
snow-covered slopes and turned 
Northwest to Moab, Utah to brave 
other perils. 

In this land of colored canyons and 
sculptured cliffs, we traced the journey 
of John Wesley Powell on the Colorado 
River. We bounced through the rapids 
of the Funnel, The Hummer and The 
Skull, clinging to the rubber skin of the 
J-shaped pontoon boats, chilled by the 
icy water of the spring melt. We 
camped on the sandy banks of the 
Westwater canyon sharing campfire 
and frosty bedroll with our com- 
panions. We were eight chilled pon- 
tooners and a young riverman and his 
liberated swamper. The next day on 
the river was more fun and sun with 
only intermittent dousings by gentler 
rapids, but by late afternoon we hur- 
rahed the landing at Moab and reveled 
in the pleasures of laundry and shower 
at the Koa. We did it and we’re glad, 
but we’re not gonna do it again! 

We passed from the land of arches 

(Continued on page 56) 


Lease 
Direct | | 


CONTINENTAL 
SEDANS & MARKS 
We specialize in 
Personal Service. 


[MERCURY] 
| LINCOLN | 


It's the Waller Way 
that makes the 


5 Dealer Leasing 
difference. 


Association 


All Makes — All Models 


WALLER 


LINCOLN-MERCURY 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
CA 4-3400 TU 4-3400 


IRELAND 
1977 


IRISH SPRING 

St. Patrick’s Week in Ireland $569.00 
A feature-packed one-week escorted 
tour staying in Limerick, Wexford, 
and Dublin and visiting many scenic 
and historic sites on the way. Excellent 
hotels, breakfast and dinner daily, in- 
cluding a Medieval Banquet at BUN- 
RATTY CASTLE. Departing Phila. 
March 10. 
One of our most popular tours; many 
extras included. Jury’s Hotel (Limer- 
ick), Whites Hotel (Wexford), Jury’s 
Hotel (Dublin). WRITE FOR BRO- 
CHURE. 


Name: 
Address: 
City, State, Zip: 


Phoné? ——__ 


McGettigan's 


Vél TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


1609 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


wink 
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Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 
Late snack menu 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 


Country Dining À : ao 


served ’til 1:00 a.m. 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday -Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. ¢ Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 è 536-3499 


REMONT 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 

Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 8a.m.— 10 p.m. 
Fri. — Sat. 8a.m.— 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Lavender Hall. One of Bucks County’s most his- 
toric mansions is once again open for dining 
amidst elegant surroundings. The new owner- 
management, under the direction of well known 
restaurateur, Bill DeAngelo, is slowly restoring 
this gracious building, dating back to 1707, to its 
traditional style. But while this is being done, 
visit Lavender Hall for one of the most enjoyable 
dining experiences you can have. Choose from 
among 30 entrees ranging from turkey to 
steamed lobster to prime steak. Complement 
your selection with one or more vegetables 
(there are a dozen to choose from). Fine bever- 
ages and desserts, of course. Children’s menu 
available. Unique arrangements for banquets, 
parties and receptions for up to 250. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a week. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. All 
major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


HISTORIC 
Laven de 
Hall d 


c1707 
Bill DeAngelo. Prop 


Now under new 
Owner / Management 


elegant dining 
Closed for Lunch for Winter Season 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Banquet Facilities 


Route 532 above 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsylvania 18940 (215) 968-3888 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion fi 


Excellence in Dining 
“There’s no doubt this 
is the best restaurant 
rs in Bucks County.” 
(Leonard Lear, 
on Dining Critic) 
516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 


Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 
Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


GOOD FOOD & DRINKS 
LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 
Open Everyday 11 AM-2 AM 
Complete Menu til Midnight 


Oxford Valley Mall 
Market Square Entrance, 
Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have it 
at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Duke’s Pub, Market Square Entrance, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Open every day 
1l a.m. - 2 a.m. Complete menu until midnight. 
Live music and dancing. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration fora 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social 
meeting place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


Tues. - Sat. 


Ivyland Inn, today & everyday, tradition. Roast 
rib of beef, your seafood favorites. All dinner 
specials include choice of appetizer, juice, soup 
du jour or salad, 2 vegetables, rolls & butter, 
coffee or tea, & a delightful glass of wine. Surf & 
Turf, Mon.-Thurs., $8.95. Late snack menu daily 
til. Entertainment Wed., Fri., & Sat. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Cocktails, sandwiches, dinners. Live enter- 
tainment. 


Thando Valley Ian 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 
(215) 752-5500 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room «¢ Pizzeria « 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


il 
SOROOMING 


The Leopard is on the rampage....... \ 
He's knocking down his walls, ¥ D 
tearing apart his restaurant and 
lounge and is inviting you to 
watch it all 
happen. Join the ws 
Leopard any night [ps 
of the week and 
be amazed by his 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 


jungle into the 6 J) : 
finest Restaurant Ain 

and Lounge on the g4 a 
North East J 


Continent. 


E 


At The Holiday inn ly 
y 


3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. 1) 
Cornwells Heights 


DINE AND DANCE AT THE 


IV YLAND 
A Bristol Road at the Railroad A 
| € Ivyland, Pa. Sal 
\S ENJOY OUR DAILY LUNCH AND / 
DINNER SPECIALS 
Cocktail Hour 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Luncheon 11 — 4 Dinner 4 — 11 


Friday and Saturday 4 — 1 a.m. 
Reservations OS5-9595 or 441-0644 
Late Snack Menu daily ‘til. 


Entertainment Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
CASUAL DRESS 


SENIOR CITIZENS WELCOME 
OPEN 7 DAYS 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
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Casa Conti 


The landmark in Glenside 
10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 


SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


The Answer to Any 


Catering Question 
Smorgasbord Buffet 


Che Swiss Chal 


Luncheons 11:30 — 2:30 


featuring Luncheon Buffet 


Dinners 5 — 10 

Late Supper Snacks 10 — 2 
Sunday Dinner 1 — 8 
Banquet Facilities for 250 
Weddings a Specialty 
Route 73 2 Miles West 

of 202, Worcester, Pa. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 


968-3875 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


Monday thru Saturday 


11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


DINNERS 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat 
5 to 10 p.m. 


Wednesday & Friday Evenings f 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


Sunday Dinners 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 


——— = > 


SENIOR CITIZENS COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING 
SPECIAL LUNCHES Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
DAILY 12 miles north of Doylestown 
PHONE — 847-2464 


Owned and operated by the 
Conti Family since 1919. 

| EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. 

| TU 4-4448 


DINNER SPECIALS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 


for 4 on 

Dinner Menu 

Valid Daily excl. 
Sat. & holidays 
No Credit Cards 


NEWTOWN 
Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


25 Pe E E E E CMM eR EA OE Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 

Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street Road, Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. ia la saa alleles | TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
| Cornwells Heights, PA. 638-1500. Listed as one 215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until $ ? $ idian deme. Obenthuntls stepmalion, Prime 
| of the Ten Best Restaurants in Philadelphia, this 1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. T “se 


P 
ko 
e 


! restaurant lives up to its reputation. Late nite 


O 
ee 
O 
se 


ay 


o. 


9 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music Wed. - 
Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 p.m. - 
2 a.m. 


Valley Mall 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon.- 766-7500. kA New Oxford Valley Mall) 


continental cuisine with many items prepared to 


O 
d 


| dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live enter- , . = = RESTAURANT 
| š i Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum-  *¢ oy an TRES, 

| i Mice steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. ze $ 114 Oxford Valley Road à : i DINNERS ; “ZG Tues., Wed., 

| Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- Extensive menu offers personally prepared, % Since 1958 $ Langhorne, Pa. Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New : À n z [huma Fr, 

| rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. choice dishes of seafood, fowl and beef for lunch Hy 4 Phone 949-1400 ee a dae New ee spose | \ 7 y gl 1:00 to 2:30 

| 536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations requested. = OME Of = (Across from the tional Award winning restaurant offers classic tal EY 5:00 to 8:00 


> 


-7 Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 


: : z v 3 TES x 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. - Sat. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. > s% HOURS: order a. tableside, Varieg a asuperb elec ph ice os Sunday Dinners 
“o G tion of wines and unique service combine with -7 Pat 5 A : 
Closed Sun. , À i , e $ Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m, A ai i sis mem 12:30 to 7:30 
Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol £3 A 5 eo intimacy and charm to provide the very best. Sey 
; , x , G ~ Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m : - \Closed Monday 
L a & Main S he C Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open daily — oe Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday . on 
saree ai eae sonnon; for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. KS % ` : brunch. Reservations, Please. Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 3 ; F a = Qo 
; i Featuring American and Continental cuisine oe RA 
country inn which has provided food, drink and served in an Early American candlelit atmos- $ R Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, ; 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- here %9 % ar KOOI tin topreriteri aimen iani cence: Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & Thurs. 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations R ` = = ie p s P 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. & Mon. 
ead = = tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
requested. Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. & cs with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection The Swiss Chalet, Rt. 73, 2 miles west of Rt. 202, 
i W. 3 -7883. ight, ic and quiet ele-  *% ~ a f ti d entrees, i tic setting. : i ; 
| rege ym renee e DENA : se hohe serie es wear at nn od = % o $ For the finest in American and lius eniai ser cee i a eee Wieniin, Pasko ot SSP nba 
| (Rt. ), Quakertown, Pa. - . Open gance pervades from the decor to fine continenta $ Ono GO $ Re hag Anke y a A entertainm ing y. cüisineot four infexnational countries. Cocktails 
| seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. Tony = ER FUL E talian Food in a Cozy Home served. Open 7 days a week. All major credit 
| 10 p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed Monday. $ $ Atmosphere! cards accepted. Accommodations for groups of 
Ks Fo D ; K% Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 10 to 250. Appointments suggested for wedding 
oe d & Cocktails e : POE P i MONTGOMERY COUNTY and banquet arrangements. Larry Heacock, 
ie ce Dinner Specials: = 
s z nnkeeper. 
a THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN = Live Entertainment for Listen- Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend p 
| G3 BRISTOL, PA. OY ing and Dancing Pleasure. oa Pog ies ot Glen- Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
= : x side, Fa. j - the Conti Family serves (1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
FEATU RING & US. ik 13 ecu > Try Our Newly Expanded their guests with a hospitality that has become ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
| Soo one: A tee Banquet Facilities. their trademark. There are ten private banquet 


A . 
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RESTAURANT 


| Jal si DINNER & COCKTAILS 
Rt. 73 6 mi. West of 202 Skippack, Pa. l 


scallops sauté, all prepared by owner-chef 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
! 


Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. Fri. & Sat. 

Wedding Receptions are their specialty. Lunch- 
eon and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


| r ea a e FACILITIES FOR: 


Trolley Stop Restaurant, Rt. 73, Skippack, Pa. 
584-4849. Once a trolley barn in the early 1900’s, 
this restaurant offers a Victorian atmosphere in 
which to enjoy luncheon, dinner, cocktails & late 
night snacks. (Full menu till 2 a.m.) Featuring a 
piano bar with daily blackboard specials. Open 7 
days a week. 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Irm 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


BANQUETS 

PARTIES 

BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms w/ 
crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily specialties. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
| 215-295-5001 


Complete Menu from Noon ’til 2 a.m. 
7 Days a Week 
PIANO BAR 
JOE ZAMESKA 


584-4849 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


February 1-28 — A GROUP CRAFT SHOW entitled ‘‘The 
Kitchen” to be held at the Spirit of the Earth, Ney Alley, 
New Hope, Pa. Show will be a composite of all crafts in- 
cluding furniture, fiber work, handblown and stained glass, 
and ceramics. Open daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Phone 
215:862-9104. 


February 12, 13 — BUCKS COUNTY CONSERVANCY 2nd 
ANNUAL ANTIQUE SHOW, Middle Bucks Technical 
School, Jamison, Pa. Sat. 11-9 p.m. Sun. 11-6 p.m. General 
admission $1.75, Senior citizens and students $1.00. 


February 13 — ‘‘2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE AT MIRYAM’S 
FARM. Concert pianist James Taylor. Craft and quilting 
demonstrations beginning at 2 p.m. Refreshments. Stump 
and Tohickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. Information 
215:766-8956. 


February 19-21 — CHERRIES JUBILEE WEEKEND. George 
Washington’s birthday celebration. Valley Forge Park. 
Check Panorama Pantry for more details on scheduled 
events. 


February 21, 22 — GINGERBREAD BAKING at the Thompson- 
Neely House, Bowman’s Hill Section, Washington Crossing 
State Park, in honor of George Washington’s Birthday. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Rt. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope. 


February 25, 26 — CORPUS CHRISTI ANTIQUE SHOW & 
SALE, Corpus Christi Hall, Sumneytown Pike, Lansdale, 
Pa. Fri. 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$1.50, children under 12 free. Information 215:855-7771. 


ART 


February 1-28 — PETER HURD RETROSPECTIVE — Survey of 
artist's career including Pennsylvania & Southwest subjects 
in more than 60 paintings, lithographs, drawings and water- 
colors. Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conserv- 
ancy, Chadds Ford, Pa. 215:388-7601. 


February 2-25 — PAINTINGS IN CASEIN, special exhibition by 
Katherine Steele Renninger at Newman Galleries, 1625 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 6 — CONVERSATION WITH PHOTOGRAPHERS Ron 
Cunningham and Bette Lazar. Main galleries, New Jersey 
State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. A 
discussion with exhibiting artists. Reception by Friends of 
the Museum 5 to 6 p.m. 


February 10-13 — KING OF PRUSSIA PLAZA MALL-WIDE 
ART SHOW and sale sponsored by the Upper Merion Cul- 
tural Center. Rt. 202 & N. Gulph Road, King of Prussia, Pa. 


February 13 — THE ART SPIRIT celebrates their 5th 
anniversary with showing of oils and pastels by Sigmund 
Kozlow through March 13. Reception 3 - 6 p.m. 5 Leigh 
Street, Clinton, New Jersey. 


February 13-28 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. will be featuring the works of 
Judith Newman; handthrown stoneware pottery and Donna 
Wohr, soft sculpture. Reception 1 - 4 p.m. Hours, Mon.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Show will run through March 
26. Information 215:885-7111. 


CONCERTS 


February 1 — TUESDAY CONCERT, ‘‘Jazz Pzazz’’ featuring 
the great Buddy Savitt on Sax, Gimbels Court, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free admission. 


February 5 — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA, Jonathan 
Sternberg, Conductor. Sponsored by Pro Musica Society of 
Bucks County. All Beethoven program. Holicong Jr. High 
School, Holicong, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $5.00. Senior 
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citizens and students, $1.50. Information 215:862-2248 7 to 
9 p.m. 


February 8 — TUESDAY CONCERT, “Name that Melody,” 
Gimbels Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 
p-m. Free Admission. 


February 15 — TUESDAY CONCERT, ‘‘Jonathan and the Big 
Band,” Gimbels Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 
The best of Glen Miller, Tommy Dorsey, Artie Shaw, Benny 
Goodman and more. 9:15 p.m. Free admission. 


February 19 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY in concert at 
Central Bucks East High School, Holicong Road, Holicong, 
Pa. Admission $3.00. Students and senior citizens $2.00. 
Information 215:794-5529. 


February 20 — QUAKERTOWN BAND celebrates its 100th 
anniversary in concert at Quakertown Community High 
School auditorium, 600 Park Avenue, Quakertown, Pa. 
2:30 p.m. Admission free. 


February 23 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCH- 
ESTRA, M. Giammario, Conductor. Rimsky-Korsakoff - 
Russian Easter overture, Mendelssohn - Fingal’s Cave and 
Wagner - Venusberg Music from Tannhauser. 8:00 p.m. at 
the Kirby Arts Center, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. Free admission. Information 609:896-0400, 
Ext. 22. 


February 26 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC ORCH- 
ESTRA. Lance Elbeck, Violinist. Brahms concert. Council 
Rock High School, Newtown, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $5.00 
adults; $2.50 students and senior citizens. Information, 
Mrs. Robert Goetz, 7 Crooked Road, Feasterville, Pa. 19047. 


February 27 — AMADO STRING QUARTET, Ruth Luty Camp- 
bell, Piano. Sponsored by Pro Musica Society of Bucks 
County. Mozart, Ravel, Dvorak. 4:00 p.m. Holicong Jr. 
High School, Holicong, Pa. Information 215:862-2248, 7 to 
9 p.m. 


February 27 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY, Natalie 
Hinderas, Pianist. All Tchaikovsky Program. War Memorial 
Auditorium, Lafayette & Willow Streets, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 8:00 p.m. Ticket information 609:394-1338. 


FILMS 


February 1-13 — THE FELS PLANETARIUM, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Mars — 
Search for Life.” Results of the recent Viking Mars missions 
are examined and the search for life on Mars is explored. 
Planetarium Director H. George Hamilton weaves the 
thread of life through this new stellar presentation. Show 
times: Daily at 2 p.m. Saturday at 11 a.m., 1, 2 and 3 p.m. 
Sunday at 2, 3 and 4 p.m. 


February 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — THE FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE WEEKEND FILMS, 20th & the Parkway, Philadel- 
phila, Pa. shown as follows: ‘‘Nature of Glass”; ‘“‘Laser — 
The Light of the Future’’; ‘‘Principle of Chromatography”; 
“*Earth Satellites: Explorers of Outer Space.” Saturday and 
Sunday at 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. Information 
215:448-1598. 


February 6, 20, 27 — FEATURE MOVIES, New Jersey State 
Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Shown at 
3 p.m. as follows: ‘‘The Circus” and “A Day’s Pleasure”; 
“City Lights’’; ‘Modern Times.” Free tickets distributed in 
lobby on a first come, first serve basis beginning at 
2:30 p.m. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


February 5, 6 — “WILLY WONKA AND THE CHOCOLATE 
FACTORY,” New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 1 and 3 p.m. Free. 


February 6, 13, 20, 27 — WILD FLOWER PRESERVE WINTER 
NATURE PROGRAM Films shown as follows: Walt 
Disney’s ‘‘Beaver Valley’’; Walt Disney’s ‘‘Nature’s 
Strongest Creatures”; Walt Disney's ‘‘Bear Country’’; 
“Grand Canyon.” Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. 
Rte. 32, 2!/2 miles south of New Hope. Free and open to 
public. 2 p.m. 


February 12 — “THE PHANTOM TOLL BOOTH,” Fantasy into 
the world of numbers, letters, and sounds. New Jersey 
State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 
1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


February 12 — “THE SNOW QUEEN BALLET” performed by 
the Ballet Des Jeunes dance troupe, recounts the tale of a 
young boy lost in the northern lands. 2:00 p.m. Montgom- 
ery County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. Tickets 
$1.25. Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


‘February 13 — LIVE CHILDREN’S THEATRE by a talented 


Maximillion Productions cast. ‘‘Secret Agent 004 and the 
Frankenstein Caper.” New Jersey State Museum, West 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 3:00 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


February 19, 20 — “ONE LITTLE INDIAN,”’ Disney adventure. 
New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


February 26, 27 — “THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE 
BROTHERS GRIMM,”’ Film versions of three fairy tales. 
New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, 
N. J. 1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


February 1, 8 — BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 
weekly sessions. ‘‘Caring for the Whole Family” and 
‘Treatment Services Available for the Alcoholic & Family” 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 94 E. Oakland Ave., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Information 215:345-6644. 


February 1-13 — THE FELS PLANETARIUM, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Mars — 
Search for Life.” Results of the recent Viking Mars missions 
are examined and the search for life on Mars is explored. 
Planetarium Director H. George Hamilton weaves the 
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BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


thread of life through this new stellar presentation. Show 
times: Daily at 2 p.m. Saturday at 11 a.m., 1, 2 and 3 p.m. 
Sunday at 2, 3 and 4 p.m. New show February 16, title to 
be announced. Information 215:564-3375. 


February 2, 9, 16, 23 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM. Free introductory lectures every Wednesday 
1 p.m. and 8 p.m., 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
For information call 215:348-4718. 


February 5 — SKI TRIP TO JACK FROST sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. Contact Kent Perkins 
at the Dept. 215:757-0571 to register as soon as possible. 


February 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — WEEKEND LECTURES, 
“Benjamin Franklin: Scientist and Inventor.” Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Show times 
12:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


THEATRE 


February 1-5 — ‘‘READERS THEATRE: THE NIGHT 
THOREAU SPENT IN JAIL’’ produced by Little Theatre, 
West Chester State College, Pa. 8:00 p.m. 


February 1-19 — CHELTENHAM PLAYHOUSE, 439 Ashbourne 
Road, Cheltenham, Pa. ‘‘Dames at Sea.” Curtain time 
8:30 p.m.; 7:30 p.m. opening night. Admission $4.50. Stu- 
dents & senior citizens (Friday only) $3.50. Information 
215:ES9-4027. 


February 3-20 — McCARTER THEATER COMPANY presents 
“The Physicists’’ at the theatre in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Information 609:921-8700. 


February 4, 5, 11, 12 — KING OF PRUSSIA PLAYERS, 
Henderson & So. Gulph Roads, King of Prussia, Pa. 
“And Miss Reardon Drinks a Little.” Curtain time 8:30 
p.m. Group rates, season tickets. Information 215:265-1782. 


February 4-26 — CENTERSTAGE PRODUCTIONS at the Hat- 
boro Manor Dinner Theater, 122 N. York Road, Hatboro, 
Pa. ‘‘Barefoot In the Park.” Friday & Saturday evenings. 
For information call 215:0S5-1800. 


February 4-27 — HUNTINGDON VALLEY DINNER THEATRE, 
Inc., 2633 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. ‘‘A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum.” Dinner Fri. & 
Sat. 6-8 p.m., show 8:30 p.m. Sunday dinner 5-7 p.m., show 
7 p.m. Information 215:WI17-7171. 


February 12 — “THE SNOW QUEEN BALLET” performed by 
the Ballet Des Jeunes dance troupe recounts the tale of a 
young boy lost in the northern lands. 2 p.m. Tickets $1.25 
Montgomery County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. 
Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


February 22-26 — ‘‘GYPSY’’ presented at Turks Head Play- 
house, West Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. 8:00 
p.m. Information 215:436-2266. 


February 23-28 — McCARTER PRODUCTIONS presents ‘‘The 
Physicists” at the Annenberg Theatre, Center City, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Information 609:921-8700. 


February 24, 25, 26, 27 — WEST CHESTER STATE COLLEGE 
THEATRE DANCE GROUP, Philips Memorial Auditorium, 
West Chester, Pa. 8:15 p.m. (Feb. 27, 3:00 p.m. only). 
Information 215:436-2266. 


CW 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN FEBRUARY 1 thru 28 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters, and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.; Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1 - 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


(Continued on next page) 


FAMOUS BRAND FURNITURE & CARPETS 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 


Dinette sets 
Sofa beds 


Platform rockers 

Mattresses 

Living room tables 

Chairs 

Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Serving Bucks County Since 1946 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday — Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


“Bucks 
Gounty 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


designate. 


Subscription. 


SHC HHEHHHHHHESEHSEHSESESH SESH SHSHHHHSHHHHHEHEEHHET HEE HEH ESET EEE HHOHESEOEEEEEE 


DOMESTIC 
6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
12 mos. at $7.50 
24 mos. at $14.00 
36 mos. at $21.00 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send as Gift to: 
Name 

Address 


City 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


O Renewal 


New Subscription 


O Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 
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BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 1313 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 


daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. - 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215: MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 to 5 p.m.; 
Weekend and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. - Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
children under 12 $.75. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, PA. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. a 


BUCKS county apparel 
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factory Outlet 


WITH CLASS 


Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


uP TO 50, OFF 
PHONE: 348-9522 
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fy 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti's Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 47) 


and castles to the alkaline flats and 
mountains of ore and coal surrounding 
the irrigated valleys of the latter day 
saints. ‘‘This was the place,” but it 
took a lot of faith and labor to make the 
dream come true. The valley of the 
Great Salt Lake is well developed and 
populated. (Utah still has the highest 
birth rate of the U.S.) Steel works, 
mines and prosperous farms support a 
swarm of cities and built a host of 
temples whose Tolkien-like spires 
dominate the landscape, while the 
Ellipsoid Tabernacle is still a marvel of 
acoustics. The Mormons mix tourism 
and proselytism, and we must dodge 
the gently hardening soft sell of their 
guides. Commerce continues un- 
daunted here, and an old trolley barn 
has been converted to a well-designed 
series of shops and restaurants. Here, 
we enjoyed a ‘“‘farewell to Ruth” 
Japanese hot-table-dinner with the 
culinary flourishes which saute steak, 
zuccini, mushroom, shrimp and bean 
sprouts into a delicious potpourri lubri- 
cated by warm sake. The following 
morning, Ruth left by plane for crested 
Butte (of B. Callaway fame) where her 
son Bruce is trying to merge dentistry 
and the good life. 

We drove north through more Mor- 
mon land — now devoted to orchards 
and dairy farms with cheese factories 
all proclaiming their alpine credits’ 


crossing the Cache Valley of Idaho to- 


Wyoming — Jackson’s Hole and The 
Grand Tetons. We are seeing them 
still in winter garb. Deep snow coats 
the jagged peaks from glacier cap to 
ice-covered lakes trapped by the mo- 
raines of the glacier melts and ava- 
lanches of 10,000 years ago. The valley 
is also snow-covered, so we must hug 
the plowed routes and can only enjoy 
hints of flowered meadows at lake 
edge during the summer months. We 
will leave tomorrow for Yellowstone 
Park where we have been warned of 
20’ roadside drifts. Hopefully, the 
warm breath of the hot springs and 
geysers will melt a path for us to some 
of Yellowstone’s scenic wonders. 

Regards to all — 

The Radoffs 


NESHAMINY ARTS 
(Continued from page 29) 


ity. Whether or not a school district is 
being successful in providing a good 
arts education is extremely difficult to 
gauge. As Dr. Pearlberg says, you 
would need an educational critic in 
conjunction with a connoisseur to eval- 
uate the program. 

Neshaminy School District does of- 
fer some high quality arts experiences 
for its’ students. The fact that the 
district was chosen to be one of a few 
to participate in the state’s pilot 
program in the arts points up its 
strength. The fact that Dr. Pearlberg 
has chaired sessions at national con- 
ferences both in art education and 
music points up visibility at a nation- 
wide level. The fact that the teachers 
are enthusiastic about the programs 
points up its vigor. 

Of course it is not perfect — what is? 
There are some classes that are a bust 
and some teachers who forgot to pick 
up imagination when they picked up 
their diplomas. Not all students are 
exposed to some of the better pro- 
grams. The ‘‘luck of the draw,” so to 
speak, works here — whether they are 
in the right school with the right 
teacher. As Eileen Finley most accur- 
ately says, ‘“‘The curriculum doesn’t 
actually make or break the program — 
it is the individual teacher.” Pamph- 
lets and course descriptions can be 
published until the printing presses 
collapse from overwork, but no amount 
of printed gobbledygook will substi- 
tute for a dynamite teacher with a 
dynamite idea. 

Yes, other local school districts have 
some excellent classes and some excel- 
lent teachers. But Neshaminy appears 
to have a higher percentage. Why? 
After spending many hours talking to 
teachers, watching classes in action 
(and wishing my children were in 
them!), it all seemed to feed back to 
Dr. Pearlberg. He revels inthe 
humanistic approach to the arts and he 
has spent years both practicing and 
preaching. He acts as a magnet, 
drawing teachers to the district who 
share his views. And probably most 
important of all, his enthusiasm is 
quite contagious! | 


LOOK FOR OUR SIGN... 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


CABINETS - FIXTURES - ACCESSORIES 


WILLOW GROVE 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Quality at moderate pricing since 1931. 
ROUTE 309, QOUAKERTOWN, PA. (% mi. N. of Trainer's) 
257-2732 536-7020 


your 


BANKAMERICARD 


Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 


Trevose Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 


Trevose 
Feasterville 
Southampton 


Buckingham 
Morrisville 
Newtown 
Cornwells Heights 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
AT ITS FINEST 


When you purchase a fine custom-tailored suit or sports coat 
from de Sousa, you are acquiring a meticulously crafted 
garment, using the finest of imported woolens from Spain, 
Italy and Britain, by one of the best Master Tailors in the 
North Penn Valley. 


Come in today ... find out just how well an excellently 
designed suit or sport coat enhances your professional 
appearance. We also handle ready-made clothes of distinction. 


$275.00 
. . $150.00 
Custom-Crafted Slacks from . $ 65.00 


„ I @@ de Sousa’s 


sere : ; TAILORING & CLOTHING 
aii = z $ 503 E. Broad St. Souderton, Pa. 


Sat. : : 723-2380 


Custom-Crafted Suits from. ... 
Custom-Crafted Sport Coats from . 
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THOREAU 
Not Walden but Henry would have found peace and contentment here 
— and so can you! The pointed stone house is uniquely situated at the 
end of a half mile long driveway overlooking beautiful Tohickon Creek. 
Home has large living room with fireplace, dining room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms and bath upstairs. Located on over 23 acres. Price $112,500. 


LOUISE ITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. patil, OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 


Phone : 8:30-8:00 
-AIl Other Days 


REALTORS 


822-1901 


THE LOVELY ROLLING HILLS of this fine Bucks County Community 
are a fitting setting for this custom built home. The unusual floor plan 
allows for spacious living and entertainment areas. The huge family 
room has a brick fireplace and an outside entrance. The attractive kitchen 
has a large dining area. Four bedrooms, 2% baths and 2 car garage under 
rec room complete the picture. $79,900. Call Bill Quain 822-1901. 


a SPECTACULAR Contemporary on 3.4 acres in 
Solebury Twp. 3700 sq. ft. of living area! 
$169,500. 


ECLUDED 10 acre setting in rural Tinicum Twp. 
w/ handsome pointed stone house, barn w/apt. 
$190,000. 


Arre BEDROOM home conveniently located in 


Doylestown Boro! Interesting floor plan. New 
Smith 


listing — $68,900. 
e 
gassociates 39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Realtors 345-7795 
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SCARLETT O'HARA WOULD HAVE. 


loved to grace these Spiral Stairs. Four bedrooms plus a den — 2% baths, 
full furnished basement — central air — beautiful recreation room with 
warm fireplace. The covered patio surveys a gentle stream. Only $94,900. 


Olde Towfe Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,“ REALTOR 


183 Bustleton Pike o Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


VICTORIAN ELEGANCE 

For those of you who revel in the comfort of old world living and want 
the conveniences of town, we are offering a most gracious home in the 
Borough of Newtown. This charming home has 4 lovely bedrooms and 
1% baths. The dining room has a built in china closet and there is an 
eat-in kitchen. The once dismal cellar is renovated with brick and stone 
and barnboard and is now a cozy family room. There is a nice front 
porch and rear brick patio. Priced in the $60’s. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


CHOICE OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN — pointed stone manor 
home, located on 10 acres. This beautifully restored home has 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 with fireplaces, 2% baths, large living room with fireplace, 
dining room with walk-in fireplace and open beams, spacious eat-in 
kitchen, library and game room, both with cathedral ceilings, & tremen- 
dous family room with fireplace. Outbuildings and pool. Many fine 
colonial features throughout. Beautifully landscaped. $300,000.00. 
Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508 — anytime. 
parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


PERFECTION 

One of Bucks County's finest estates, Richboro area, convenient com- 
muting to Phila. and New York. 31 acres (additional land available), with 
stream, stocked pond and woodland, Broad lawns sweep down to the 
30 x 70 swimming pool. The house, completely restored and enlarged, 
is well back from the quiet side-road and is completely surrounded by 
huge old shade trees, It has 12 rooms, 5 stone fireplaces (2 walk-in); 
7 bedrooms, 3% baths; family room (22 x 26); screened dining patio 
(15 x 35); outbuildings include a stone barn, with box stalls for riding 
horses; heated greenhouse and a modern 5 room guest house, Everything 
you could hope for in a country place is here! in immaculate con- 
dition and to be sold for $265,000, Please send for illustrated brochure. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET @ DOYLESTOWN, PA. © 348.3558 


YARDLEY, PA. 

On almost 2 river-front acres of old shade trees and exquisite land- 
scaping, this beautifully built 8-room custom residence has spacious 
living and dining rooms overlooking a flagstone, awninged terrace, lovely 
den with second fireplace, newly decorated kitchen, 4 spacious bed- 
rooms, 3 full tiled baths and basement gameroom. Stroll the beautiful 
grounds and see the fine Sylvan pool. It will be our pleasure to show this 
fine property. Only $129,500. 


WM H FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main Street Yardley, Pa. 
Phone (215) 493-4007 


JERICHO VALLEY 
No finer horse country than Jericho Valley, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
No finer horse country estate than our new listing on Thompson 
Mill Road! 4 Bedroom Cape Cod, maids quarters, 4 stall stable and 
barn, heated pool, greenhouse, farm pond. All on 5.9 beautiful acres. 


Charles E Belson t Sens, Jac, Realors 


OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111. R D. NO 1 
LANGHORNE. PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 


SOLEBURY 
Believed to be the first creamery in Pa., now a magnificently restored 
6 bedroom pointed stone residence with tenant house, lake and water- 
fall on 2% acres. Asking only $154,000. 


Gee. T 96 West State Street 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 
345-7600 z 
Pennsylvania 18901 


1830 — Preserved and Dignified DOYLESTOWN BORO $89,900.00 


ee i 


Front View 


Lovely Early American Farm House carefully tended through the years. 
Intimate drawing room with English Delft Tiles around formal fireplace. 


Comfortable Library-Den overlooks new 18x 26 Garden Room that features 
Privacy, Mercer Floor Tile and Pella Casement windows. Colonial dining 
room has charming brick raised fireplace. Quaint dine-in kitchen. 


aa 
Rear View: Pool, Patio and Shade 
Three comfortable bedrooms and pretty bath on second floor. Attic storage, 
Basement Laundry, Work Shop and Powder room. Original root cellar. 
Wonderful old shade with fenced Court Yard that has a private sanctuary 
corner with plantings, viewed from Garden Room. Privacy at Pool and 
Patio — Old Shade — Attractive Car Ports. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


57 WEST COURT STREET 
Days & Eves. 348-8200 


REALTOR 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
348-5657 
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Ethan Allen Winter Sale 


Shopping for Ethan Allen furniture rooms, bedrooms, dining rooms, 
is a rewarding experience... lamps, accessories, wall-to-wall 
especially now. Because now you carpeting, area rugs and draperies 
can save on a large selection of Come in now, and take advantage 
new Ethan Allen furniture at prices. of our professional decorating 

you ve been waiting for. Living advice at no charge. 


Save 10 to20% 


we re f 


Your Ethan Allen Galleries 


Georgetown 
Manor 


Cherry Hill: Langhorne: Paoli: Montgomeryville: 
Rte. 70, near Garden State Race Track Rt. 1 near Oxford Valley:Mall 1616 Lancaster Ave., Rte.30 where Rte. 309 meets 202 
609-663-1605 215-757-5118 644-2200 643-4555 


